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ZTbe  Evangcltet, 

The  EvanssUst  Publishing  Company. 

1G6  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


mSOK  D’EDIiCiTIOI  PROTESTMTE  BE  JEBRES  PIUES  “&“pTeis.''muJ.  s.TMnw  & 

trice  ;  Maison  spacieuse  et  bien  situee,  avec  grand  jardin.  Instruction  complete.  Education 
chrOtienne.  Arts  d’agrement,  diction.  Les  meilleures  references.  Prix  moderes.  _ 


UUNBT  HOVOHTOM,  Bnalnea*  Mturngm. 


SAMITBl.  I.  I.INT>aAT  n.n..  Rt.  I.nnlm  Western 
K<iiti>r  isnii  >lMnai;>‘r,  Pres^terian  Book  Store, 
ISIS  Locust  Street.  St.  Lou'S.  The  Evangelist  is  also 
on  sale  at  the  Baptist  Publishing  House,  316  North 
Eight  Street,  St.  l^uis. 


tna  Btahoxlibt  la  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday—  ^ty-two  Issues  a  year. 

Pbiob.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  postage  ipald.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  mmlsters,  $1.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  In  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1, 18W,  the  regnlar  rate  of  $8.00  mnst  be  paid.  In 
elnbe  of  five  or  more,  $1.00  each,  two  of  which  most 
be  new  subecrlbers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subecrlber  four  weeks  r.'is. 

New  subscriptions  received  this  month  will  entitle  the 

subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  until  January  1, 19U8. 

.  osraUB  IS  Prsfaiu  oy  tue  puuiisuers  lur  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  In  the  United  Btates,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  oonntrlee  In  the  Foetal  Union  add  $L0i  for 
postage. 

AOTnTiBiHO  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  poeltionB.  Mawiage  and  DMth  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

UuAKon  or  Addrks.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or. 
dsred,  both  the  new  and  the  old  addrese  mxut  be 
given-  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
ehemge  <s  to  take  effect. 

DiaooiminTaMons.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinned  at  the  expiration  of  his  snb- 
Borlption,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other, 
wise  It  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  snb- 
■orlptlon  is  desired. 

Puaa  look  at  the  flgnree  printed  each  week  on  yonr 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  yonr  snbscrli). 
tlon  u  paid. 

Sow  >0  RmiiT.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  Tin  Evaroxlibt  Pitbubhiiio  Oo. 
Cash  should  be  sent  In  registered  letter. 

0»AVAn.SBT.n  Abtiolbs,  If  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  retnmed. 

(dRiBS  should  be  addressed : 


THU  8001BTX  rOB  FBOMOTIMO  THB  OOSFBL. 
AMONG  8BAMBN  IN  THB  POBT  OF  NBW  TOBK. 

(Oommfinly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Mlselonarlea  Its  IByiners’  Chnrch,  46 
Oatherlne  SU.  and  Reading  Room  and  da^  religions  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branctu  US  Charlton  St.,  near  Hnd- 
sen  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
generous  oontributlons  to  sustain  it. 

,  Rev.  Samubl  Bom,T,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Uoobx,  President. 
Thsoprilub  a.  BBotrwBR,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
TAI.BOT  Oltphant,  Tress. 

No.  11  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York 


THB  riTB  POINTS  HOUSB  OF  INDVSTBT, 
15S  Worth  Street,  New  Tork. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  unable 
lo  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becanse  of  the  Honse  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  Ite  school, 
and  over  M,000  have  lived  in  the  honse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  U:10  to  U:40  P.u.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Hobrib  K.  Jsscj^  Pree.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibau)  U.  kctssxix.  Sec.:  Wm.  F  Barnard,  Sniit. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stbitp  has  been  used  for  ove. 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whllv 
teetbluK  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cnres  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhoek.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSerer 
immediately.  Sold  by  dmgglstB  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
TwenW-hve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  aw  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  monthly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  October 
16th,  at  10.30  A.  M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


Chapin  Collegiate  School 

721  Madison  Ave.  (64th  St.,)  New  York. 
English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys.  Priory 
Class.  Laboratory.  Manual  Training.  (Jymnasinm. 
gist  year  opens  Sept.  88.  Principals  at  school-house  after 
sept.  15.  (Jircnlars  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN  D.D.,  Ph.D.  I  p-i.clnalR 

. -XT,,,  ¥  rvur,  DiT/’iiri.irv  k  n  f 


SUBSCRIBERS’  WANTS. 

This  column  is  open  to  onr  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  to  eeni» 
per  line.  Remit  with  “copj/"  and  inutructione  os  to  the 
amourU  of  space  ond  number  of  insertions  desired. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUB.  CO. 


A  shnt-ln,  formerly  a  missionary  teacher,  dependent 
upon  herself,  desires  orders  for  dress  trimoiings,  or 
handkerchiefs,  vest  fronts,  collars,  or  insertions  In  fine 
point,  Honlton,  Bruges  or  other  Isce.  Prices  reasonable. 
Wed'  ing  gifts  a  specialty.  Address  E.  C.,  care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


For  sale.  Latest  edition  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
ica.  84  volumes,  half  Morocco,  with  or  without 
quartered  oak  revolving  bookcase.  Address  E.  C.  O. 
care  Evangelist. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  wide  experience  desires  to  raise 
money  by  personal  solicitation  for  Seminaries, 
Oilleges,  Hospltab,  etc.  Credentials  unquestionable. 

Address:  EVA^GELI8T, 

1.56  Fifth  Avenue. 


A  YOUNG,  unmarried  man  is  needed  for  Missionary 
work  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  in  a  Presbyterian 
field  where  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  are  great. 
Address,  giving  references. 

Rev  Wm.  S.  Harper, 

Hamburg.  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 


THKO’  THE 
MOUNTAINS  IN 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Metered  at  Meond-elate  matter  in  the  New  Tort  Poet-etftee. 

To  any  Home  Missionary  nr  pastor  of  a  small  country 
chnrch  who  will  send  ns  his  name  a  d  address  we  will 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
Evahoelist  for  dlstribntlon  among  his  people. 


THE  BVANOBt.IST  LEAFLETS. 

No,  X.  Forms  of  Worship  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan- 
OBUST  of  May  8  and  10.  1900.) 

Ho.  3.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
CXiUege.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  April  86,  May  8 
and  10,  1900.) 

No.  4.  The  Leral  Relations  of  Chnrches.  Henry 
A.  Stlmson  DrD.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  June  81, 
1900.) 

No  5.  The  Real  Issne.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
The  Evangelist  of  September  13,  1900.) 

No.  6  Evangelix'ttion  Past  and  to  Come.  Gleorge 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of  August  80, 
1900) 

Any  oue  of  these  will  he  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities. 


APPOINTMKNTa  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
TBM  BOAMDB. 


Some  Missions, 

Foreign  MlsslonB, 

Ohurm  Erection, 
Pdnoftlloii*  •  •  > 

rablloatlon  and  S.  8.  Work, 
idnlsterlal  Belief,  - 
Freedmi.  ... 

Aid  tiw  Oollegea 


-  166  FUtb  Ave.,  New  York. 

.  1819  Watont  8k.,  Phila. 

616  Market  8t.(nttsbarg,  Pa. 
.  30  Montank  Block.  Chrc».go. 


THB  AMBBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
BSTABUBHSD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IM  1894, 
irganlset  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  muBlonary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  onlte  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Llsb  new  schools  started  In  1899  ;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
lohooU  prevloasly  eetabUabed.  76  years  of  pronierity.  Aid  and 
■hare  In  ^e  blessing.  $96.00  starts  a  new  school,  fumlshliig 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  mlsslonaiT 
one  year.  You  can  hare  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
tend  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancbopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Cnty 


THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
F  r  seventT-flve  years  has  been  engaged  In  prodncing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  168  langnages 
and  dialects.  A  larm  portion  of  onr  foreign  population 
oan  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaobee  by  grants  of  publlcattons,  the  work  of  ite  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
mllltons  of  the  destitute  thronghont  the  world.  Its  mis- 
slon  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legaotes,  for  which  it  earnestly  upeals.  From  $300  to  $500 
rapports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Lonis  Tag,  Asst. 
Tmm  160  Naasan  Street.  N.  Y 


s'HH  AMBBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIBND  SOCIETY, 
78  WaU  Skraet,  New  York, 

CnoorponSed  April,  1898,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea- 
Baa;  Hds  In  snssslnlng  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
■saposts  at  the  world;  proridea  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York: 
MSB  Hbtartas  oo  American  vessels  sslllfig  out  of  the  Port  of 
MW  York;  pobllsbee  the  Sellers*  Jfsjsriwi,  the  Sesmsii’e  Friend, 
sad  the Boat.  Bev.  Dr.  OHAa  A  Stoddabd,  Praa;  W. 
0.  SCOBSEI  Treea  Bev.  W.  O.  STITT  D.D.  Bemetory. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  qt  Illinois,  First  Presbyterian  Ghnroh, 
Deoatnr,  111.,  Oct.  16,  7.30  p.m.  Reduced 
railroad  rates  to  all  bringing  certificates  of 
fall  fare  paid  in  coming. 

Synod  of  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories, 
Oklahoma  Oity,  Oct.  26,  7. 80  p.  m. 

Synod  of  Iowa,  Davenport,  Oct.  16,  7.  SO  p.  m. 
Woman’s  Synodical  Missionary  Societies, 
same  place,  Oct.  17.  Return  railroad  rate  of 
one-third  fare,  certificate  plan,  conditioned 
on  100  fall  fares,  going. 

Synod  of  Missouri,  Maryville,  Oct.  23, 7. 30  p.  m. 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  Atlantic  Oity,  October  16,  7.80  p.m. 
Synod  of  New  York,  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  Geneva,  Oct.  16,  7.80  P.M  Sermon 
by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson 
D.  D.  of  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego.  Oredentials 
of  delegates  may  be  presented  between  the 
hoars  of  6  and  6  and  at  7  p.  m. 

Delegates  paying  full  fare  and  procnring  Trnnk 
Line  certificates,  which  shonld  be  done  half 
an  hoar  before  the  train  leaves,  will  be  re¬ 
turned  at  one-third  the  nsoal  rates. 
Entertainment  will  be  provided  for  all  dele¬ 
gates  to  Synod  who  apply  for  it  before  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Bronson,  Geneva,  N.  Y. , 
Ohairman. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Synodical  Society  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  will  be  held  in  the 
North  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
October  17-18,  1900.  Devotional  meeting, 
9.80  A.  M.  The  Executive  Oommittee  will 
meet  at  4  P.  M.  Tuesday  in  the  chnrch.  En¬ 
tertainment  will  be  provided  for  all  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Woman’s  meetings.  Application 
must  be  made  before  October  8,  to  Mrs. 
David  H.  Patty,  81  High  street,  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  Non-delegates  oa  procure  board  at  hotels 
for  |2  per  day  and  at  boarding  honses  for  |1 
per  day.  Mbs.  G.  O.  Yeisley,  President. 
Synod  of  Oregon,  First  Presbyterian  Ohurch, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Thursday,  Oct.  11,  7.80  p.m. 
Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Foster,  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator.  Dr.  Hntchinson  of  Seattle 
will  represent  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia:  Unto  You  Young 

Men  ;  William  Macdonald  Sinclair,  D.  D. - ’Texts  for 

Sermons.  Henry  M  Barrow. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  A  Prisoner  In  Buff.  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  $1.85. 
- Public  Worship.  T.  Harwood  Pattlson,  $1.85. 

Henry  T.  Coats,  Philadelphia:  Collected  Poems; 
Arthur  Peterson. 


Hf  l^NEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Menooly,  Qen'l  MonMEor 
nor,  jr.  r.,  mss  nmw  tomk  am, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  NELLS 


OBSERVATION  CARS 

COLORADO  MIDLAND  RAILROAD. 

Luxurious  Pullman  Observation  Sleeping  Cars  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  the  excellent  equipment  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Ry,  leaving  Denver,  daily,  on  train 
No.  5,  at  8:80  a.  m.,  passing  tbrongh  the  magnificent 
Monntain  scenery  in  daylight,  affording  an  unobstruct¬ 
ed  view,  en  route  to  Leadville,  Glenwood  Springs,  Salt 
Lake,  and  Pacific  Coast  points.  The  large  Observation 
compartments  in  rear  of  cars  are  furnished  with  port¬ 
able  easy  chairs,  writing  desks,  stationery,  libraries,  and 
all  the  popular  magazines.  A  ride  in  the  open  air, 
seat^  on  a  camp  stool  on  the  large  observation  plat- 
form,  enclosed  by  brass  railing  for  safety,  viewing  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  in  which  the  Colorado  Midland 
excels,  is  an  invigorating  and  delightful  experierce. 

Handsome  illustrated  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  W.  F.  BAILEY, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Denver,  Colo. 


GOING  WEST? 

If  you  purchase  your  tickets  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  the 
shortest  route  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  you  will  secure  the 
best  service  at  the  lowest  lates.  Three  fast  through  express 
trains  daily,  in  each  direction,  between  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland, 
Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago,  making  close  connections  at  the  latter 
city  with  the  fast  trains  of  the  Western  roads.  The  trains  on 
the  Nickel  Plate  Road  consist  of  elegant  vestibuled  day  coaches, 
sleeping  cars  of  the  latest  models,  and  Nickel  Plate  dining  cars 
serving  famous  individual  club  meals  at  rates  from  35  cents  to 
$1.00.  Through  sleeping  cars  are  also  run  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Scranton,  Binghamton  and 
Elmira,  and  many  other  Eastern  cities. 

If  your  ticket  agent  cannot  give  you  the  information  desired, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  201 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED. 

Miles— Darling— In  Brooklyn,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  87, 
Bev.  Mward  Miles  of  New  York  to  Frances,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 


OBITUARY. 

Swan.— At  St.  Louis.  Saturday,  October  6,  1900.  Ann 
Isham.  widow  of  Benjamin  Swan  of  CXilchester,  Conn., 
aged  87  years.  Burial  at  Colchester. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforte.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 

LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  $1.50  per  day,  four  months’  work  guaranteed.  Send 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  p  1  tlculars. 

R.  W.  Hutton  A  ()o.,  Dept.  207,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hustling  young  man  can  make  $6()per  month  and 
expenses.  Permanent  position.  Experience  nn- 
necesMry.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Clark  A  Oo., 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOKLAND  OBHBTBBY. 


nEnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUITENTS  Handbooks  free. 

•fe  A  R.  TiA  MBe  Oarmine  St.,  New  Tork 


I 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bella,  Beal  Metai. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  N.W.  VAN  DU8BN  OO.  OinslnnsU.a 
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LIFPS  GALILEE. 

Elon  Galusha  Salisbury. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

On  my  life’s  Galilee. 

A  bright  figure  of  light 
Thro’  a  storm-rift  I  see. 

"Tis  no  phantom  to  fear. 

For  a  fo  m  on  the  sea 

To  my  vision  is  ciear ; 

And  it  beckons  to  me. 

1  sink  deep  ir  the  wave. 

When  I  walk  at  command  ; 

But  am  saved  from  the  grave 
Hy  the  touch  of  his  hand. 

The  wild  storm  passes  by. 

His  behest  to  obey ; 

And  the  morn-kindled  sky 
Buis  the  darkness  away. 

’Tis  the  Master,  my  Lord, 

On  my  life’s  Galilee, 

Who  upholds  by  his  word. 

And  who  quiets  the  Sra. 

Rochcster,  N.  y. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  affairs  of  China  continue  in  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  confused  condition.  Proposals 
looking  to  a  better  concert  were  submitted  to 
the  powers  by  France  on  Friday  last.  These 
set  forth  that  the  first  object  of  the  allied 
forces,  to  deliver  their  legations,  having  been 
accomplished,  “it  is  now  a  question  of  secur¬ 
ing  from  the  Chinese  government,  which  has 
given  Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hang  Chang  full 
powers  to  negotiate  and  treat  in  its  name, 
suitable  reparation  for  the  past  and  serious 
guarantees  for  the  future.  These  guarantees 
are  specified  as  (1)  the  punishment  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  culprits,  not  be  designated  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Powers;  (2)  the  maintenace  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  import  of  arms;  (8)  equita¬ 
ble  indemnities  to  states,  societies  and  indi¬ 
viduals;  (4)  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
guard  for  the  Peking  legations;  (5)  the  dis¬ 
mantlement  of  the  fortifications  Specification 
six  has  reference  to  guarding  the  road  from 
Tien-Tsin  to  Peking. 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  at  Washing¬ 
ton  are  at  this  writing  (Tuesday)  discussing 
these  propositions  with  what  result  remains  to 
be  seen.  A  despatch  from  Paris  says  that  all 
the  powers  except  Great  Britain  have  already 
replied  favorably,  and  it  is  explained  that  Lord 
Salisbury  is  waiting  for  certain  information 
from  the  British  Minister  at  Peking,  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald,  before  he  makes  final  res¬ 
ponse.  _ 

The  Empress  Dowager  and  her  Court  hav 
evidently  experienced  some  very  great  discom¬ 
forts  since  their  flight  from  Peking.  It  is 
stated  that  their  hn’uge  from  the  province  of 
Shansi  was  due  o  distressing  conditions  at 
Taiyuen-fn,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  food 
supplies  there  on  account  of  long  continued 
drought,  so  that  the  capital  was  almost  de¬ 
serted  of  its  inhabitants  and  trades-people. 
Their  Majesties  were  hence  obliged  to  journey 
to  another  city — Shensi,  in  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  Shanghai  and  the  outside 
world.  They  now  make  it  known,  almost  in 
pleading  tone,  that  their  absence  from  Peking 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  allied  forces- 

A  still  later  phase  is  put  upon  China  matters 
by  the  very  important  action  upon  them,  delib- 
eratively  and  unitedly  taken  by  the  Americans 
lately  besieged  in  Peking,  the  American  Min¬ 
ister,  Mr.  Conger,  taking  a  leading  part  in  this 
declaratory  statement.  The  war  of  the  Boxers 


is  characterized  as  “long  planned,”  and 
“under  imperial  sanction,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  extirpating  Christianity,  expelling 
foreigners  and  destroying  all  foreign  interests.  ’  ’ 
Native  Christians  had  but  the  alternative  of 
massacre  or  apostasy.  They  are  patriotic  and 
this  appeal  asks  that  they  be  put  on  a  footing 
of  simple  justice,  and  that  the  leaders  in  the 
massacre  be  punished.  Educational  reform  is 
specified  as  all  important.  Among  other  re¬ 
forms  the  worship  of  Confucius  as  a  compul¬ 
sory  educational  rite  should  be  discontinued, 
and  all  Chinese,  irrespective  of  religions  be¬ 
liefs,  should  have  equal  educational  privileges. 

This  paper,  signed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
Dr.  John  Wherry  and  others  in  the  order  of 
length  of  service  in  China,  also  asks  for  a  radi¬ 
cal  revision  of  the  civil  and  criminal  processes 
in  China,  with  a  view  to  equal  justice  and 
rights  for  all.  It  concludes  with  a  few  points 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  matter  of 
indemnity  due  from  the  Chinese  government 
to  those  murdered  or  driven  from  the  country 
and  for  property  destroyed. 

This  paper  is  notable  as  being  the  work  of 
men  who  for  many  days  together  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  survive  the  attack  made  upon  them  by 
the  very  government  they  would  now  ameli¬ 
orate!  Long  in  the  unequal  struggle  to  uplift 
a  heathen  empire,  they  speak  with  an  author¬ 
ity  and  power  that  appeals  to  every  thought¬ 
ful  reader.  _ 

With  regard  to  the  strike  little  need  be  added 
to  the  very  able  review  of  the  situation  given 
on  another  page,  by  a  pastor  who  has  lived  and 
worked  in  the  mining  district  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  article  gives  a  clear  and  simple 
presentation  of  a  situation  which  has  seemed 
very  complex.  At  the  present  writing  the 
principal  daily  papers  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  matter,  prophesying  that  the  miners 
will  accept  the  proffered  ten  per  cent,  advance 
in  wages  and  return  to  work  next  week,  but  in 
this  view  they  appear  to  be  governed  rather 
by  political  considerations  than  by  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  facts.  All  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known  is  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union,  has  called  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  entire  body  of  strikers,  to 
consider  the  propositions  made  by  the  opera¬ 
tors.  _ 

The  three  names  which  are  appended  to  an 
appeal  “to  the  Colored  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  ”  urging  them  to  “out  adrift 
from”  the  Republican  party,  because  it  “wars 
on  darker  races,”  are  names  so  highly  re¬ 
spected  as  to  awaken  profound  sorrow  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  deem  their  statement  to 
be  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  honestly  made 
no  doubt,  but  calculated  to  work  great  harm. 
Mr.  Higginson,  Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr.  Bout- 
well  are  without  doubt  profoundly  convinced 
that  what  they  call  “imperialism”  exists,  and 
that  it  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  our 
institutions.  But  assuming  that  they  are  right, 
and  that  the  thousands  of  equally  intelligent 
and  equally  conscientious  men  who  disagree 
with  them  are  wrong,  we  still  depreoate  such 
a  method  of  carrying  their  point  as  consists  in 
an  appeal  to  race  prejudice.  They  condemn  the 
war  in  the  Philippines  because,  in  their  view 


it  is  a  “war  of  races,”  and  then  they  appeal 
to  the  colored  race  to  take  such  action,  as  a 
race,  as  will  defeat  the  policy  of  the  present 
government.  Such  statements  as  that  “free¬ 
dom  is  to  become  for  the  new  Republican  party 
a  matter  of  complexion”  with  the  assumed 
corailary  that  there  is  “no  hope  at  all”  for  the 
colored  race  if  that  party  shall  win  at  the  polls, 
such  an  appeal  as  this  to  the  negroes  to  com¬ 
bine  against  that  party  *  *  in  the  name  of  the  old 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  ” if  these  should  produce 
the  results  desired  by  the  signers  of  this  paper 
would  be  disastrous  indeed.  Not  because  the 
negroes  would  in  that  case  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket;  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
success  of  one  party  rather  than  another;  but 
because  the  suspicion,  distrust  and  ill-will 
which  this  appeal  is  designed  to  arouse  would 
have  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  society. 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  is  as  genuinely  the 
friend  of  the  colored  people  as  are  the  signers 
of  this  paper,  but  not  thus  does  Mr.  Washing¬ 
ton  advise  them.  _ 

The  effort  now  being  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Paddock  of  the  pro-cathedral  in  Stanton  street 
and  strongly  endorsed  by  Bishop  Potter  and 
Dr.  Huntington  to  enforce  the  laws  in  the 
face  of  the  open  and  contemptuous  opposition 
of  the  police  ought  to  have  at  least  the  good 
result  of  extending  the  public  knowledge  of 
the  actual  character  of  our  city- government. 
It  is  no  secret  that  vice  is  rampant  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  That  the  clergy  whose  duties 
call  them  to  live  there  should  Invoke  the  aid 
of  the  police  department  to  keep  order  is  emi¬ 
nently  proper;  that  their  appeal  should  be 
treated  with  contempt  is  no  more  than  those 
might  expect  who  know,  as  we  all  do  know, 
the  motives  which  govern  those  by  whom  we 
are  ruled  Mr.  Paddock  brought  a  particularly 
atrocious  case  before  the  police  authorities, 
and  for  his  pains  was  threatened  and  brow¬ 
beaten  by  the  captain  of  the  precinct  with  the 
foulest  language,  the  inspector  of  the  district 
lending  his  countenance  to  these  insults.  The 
nature  of  the  offence  concerning  which  Mr. 
Paddock  desired  interference  was  indicated 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schwab,  when  seconding  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  Huntington  in  the 
Diocesan  convention  he  exclaimed:  “If  you 
saw  your  neighbor’s  sons  and  daughters  carried 
by  force  into  a  house  of  ill-fame  would  you  not 
stir  up  heaven  and  earth  to  rescue  them?”  Of 
course :  the  trouble  is  precisely  here :  that  it  is 
only  those  who  aotnlly  do  see  such  things  who 
feel  concerned  to  stir  in  the  matter.  The  rest 
of  us  sit  quiet  and'  let  Dr.  Parkhurst  or  Bishop 
Potter,  as  the  case  may  be,  wear  their  hearts 
out  in  a  futile  attempt  to  abate  abuses  that 
could  not  exist  fur  a  day  if  the  decent  folk  in 
this  city  would  come  to  their  aid.  In  this  case 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  the  Jewish 
rabbis  of  the  district  are  supporting  Mr.  Pad¬ 
dock.  Mr.  Oroker  says  that  he  will  begin  to 
clean  the  city  as  soon  as  Mr.  Platt  does,  im¬ 
plying  that  the  Republican  leader  is  equally 
responsible  with  the  Tammany  boss  for  the 
character  of  our  police  force.  Perhaps  so;  but 
neither  Republican  leader  nor  Tammany  boM 
can  have  their  own  corrupt  and  self-serving 
way  in  this  city  one  hour  longer  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  content  to  have  it  so. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


October  11,  1900 


PEIfCILLINGS  AT  MOHONK— A  PHILIPPINE 
PROBLEM. 

Althongh  all  the  hotels  in  the  Oatskills  have 
been  closed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  this  en¬ 
chanting  Mountain  House  oontinnes  fnll,  and 
is  likely  to  be  so  nntil  the  Indian  Oonferenoe 
on  the  17th.  It  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
season  Mr.  Smiley  has  ever  known,  and  if  this 
establishment  were  twice  as  large  it  would  be 
always  crowded.  Among  the  guests  here  this 
summer  no  one  has  seemed  more  happy  in  his 
surroundings,  or  been  regarded  with  more  rev¬ 
erence  hy  his  fellow  lodgers  than  the  venerable 
Samuel  B.  Sohieffelin  of  New  York.  Although 
ninety  years  old,  his  eye — either  physical  or 
spiritual— was  not  dim,  his  memory  was  not 
impaired  and  he  was  nearing  the  “Delectable 
Mountains”  with  most  inspiring  glimpses  of 
his  heavenly  home.  Almost  the  last  sermon 
that  he  heard  me  deliver  here  was  on  the 
“nearness  of  heaven,”  and  within  a  few  days 
he  was  seeing  the  King  in  his  beauty.  He  left 
here,  in  company  with  his  devoted  daughter, 
Mrs.  Stebbins,  and  in  two  days  after  reaching 
New  York  he  “fell  asleep  in  Jesus.”  A  more 
devout  and  conscientious  follower  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  1  have  never  known. 

Among  such  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
body  of  gentlemen  as  assemble  here,  there  is 
naturally  much  discussion  of  national  affairs, 
and  of  the  Presidential  contest.  As  might  be 
expected,  a  very  large  majority  of  them  desire 
the  re-election  of  President  McKinley.  The 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  know  that  on  several 
occasions  I  have  in  these  columns  expressed 
msyelf  as  an  ardent  Anti-Imperialist ;  and  on 
the  abstract  principle  involved  I  have,  no  more 
changed  my  opinions  than  has  that  sturdy 
patriot.  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  changed 
his  opinions.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  Dewey 
did  not  pull  out  of  Manila  as  soon  as  he  had 
accomplished  his  errand  of  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet.  I  have  always  deplored  the  car¬ 
dinal  blunder  of  President  McKinley  in  send¬ 
ing  that  unfortunate  proclamation  claiming 
sovereignty  over  the  Filipinos  even  before  the 
treaty  was  ratified ;  and  as  a  firm  believer  in 
the  bed-rock  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  I  deny  the  right  of  our  Republic 
to  hold  any  foreign  peoples  in  permanent  vas¬ 
salage  without  their  consent.  Is  it  therefore 
my  duty  to  vote  for  the  Hon.  William  J. 
Bryan  as  our  next  President? 

To  that  qnestoin  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer 
— “a  thousand  times  No!”  In  my  humble 
opinion  he  is  constitutionally  unfitted  to  hold 
the  helm  of  our  vast  nation,  especially  in  times 
requiring  a  cool  head  and  sound  judgment.  An 
eloquent  partisan  agitator,  with  rare  power  of 
vigorous  rhetoric,  he  is  an  ambitions,  imperi¬ 
ous,  strong-willed  man  who  is  the  victim  of 
most  dangerous  political  heresies,  to  which  he 
clings  with  a  most  mulish  obstinacy.  His  con¬ 
fident  predictions  made  four  years  ago  are  now 
a  laughing-stock.  His  election  would  be  a 
triumph  of  Populism,  of  dishonest  currency, 
of  semi-Sooialism,  of  Altgeldism  and  of  bitter 
raoe-prejndioe  in  the  South ;  it  would  inevita¬ 
bly  widen  the  wicked  influence  of  Tammany 
Hall  over  the  whole  land.  No  possible  good 
that  he  could  achieve  abroad  would  be  any 
oompensation  for  the  inevitable  mischief  that 
he  would  work  at  home. 

The  cause  of  Anti-Imperialism  would  gain 
nothing  by  his  election ;  nor  has  he  any  right 
to  claim  to  be  its  representative  and  leader. 
When  the  Treaty  with  Spain  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  when 
Mr.  Hoar,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Money  and  other  Anti-Imperialists  were  oppos¬ 
ing  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  unless  some 
guarantee  were  given  for  Filipino  self-govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Bryan  oame  on  to  Washington,  op¬ 
posed  them  bitterly,  and  by  his  personal  infln- 
enoe  thwarted  all  their  efforts.  His  specious 


plan  for  dealing  with  the  Philippine  archipel¬ 
ago  would  inevitably  fail,  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  that  a  vast  portion  of  his  own  party 
are  at  heart  thorough- going  Expansionists. 
My  own  hope  is  that  after  Mr.  McKinley’s  re- 
election  the  irresistible  logic  of  events  will 
compel  such  a  treatment  of  the  Filipinos  as 
will  ensure  to  them  in  the  end  as  complete 
self-government  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Canada  and  of  Australia.  The  greatest 
danger  to  Mr.  McKinley’s  prospects  lies  in  the 
reckless  utterances  of  such  “fire-eaters”  as 
Senator  Beveridge.  Why  Indiana  sent  that  in¬ 
discreet  young  man  to  the  Senate  is  a  marvel, 
and  a  national  misfortune. 

The  dealings  of  our  country  with  tempest- 
tossed  China  seem  to  have  been  very  wise  and 
just ;  and  the  removal  of  such  an  astute  diplo¬ 
matist  as  Mr.  Hay  would  be  a  national  calam¬ 
ity.  But  the  horrors  of  the  martyrdom  of  our 
heroic  missionaries  become  more  horrible  as 
the  particulars  reach  us.  One  of  those  victims 
of  Boxer  barbarity  was  here  a  few  years  ago,  a 
bright  boy  with  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Hodge,  the  Secretary  of  our  Board  of 
Education.  His  mother  was  the  beautiful  Miss 
Alice  Van  Rensselaer,  the  daughter  of  that 
eminent  servant  of  God,  Dr.  Cortland  Van 
Rensselaer.  I  baptized  her  in  her  infancy — in 
Burlington,  N.  J. ;  she  and  her  husband  trained 
their  brave  son  Cortland  for  the  Master’s  serv¬ 
ice  with  little  thought  that  he  was  to  seal  his 
devotion  with  his  heart’s  blood.  Such  ghastly 
tragedies  as  the  various  China  Missions  have 
witnessed  during  the  last  three  months  put  the 
severest  strain  on  our  faith — a  far  heavier 
strain  than  all  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  Why 
God  permitted  that  staggering  blow  to  be 
dealt  at  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  grandest  Missionary  Council 
of  this  century  is  a  mystery  too  deep  for  our 
plummets. 

One  fact,  however,  is  clearly  discernible 
through  the  mist.  The  Chinese  have  been 
goaded  to  desperation  by  a  series  of  assaults 
upon  their  territory  by  several  European  pow¬ 
ers.  This  greedy  policy  of  dismemberment,  by 
nominally  Christian  countries,  has  made  the 
very  name  of  “foreigner”  odious,  and  a  for¬ 
eign  missionary  was  as  likely  to  be  struck  by 
the  popular  indignation  as  a  foreign  merchant, 
or  railway  manager,  or  civil  functionary.  The 
blows  aimed  at  alien  heads  were  indiscrimi¬ 
nate;  those  who  came  on  errands  of  mercy 
fared  no  better  than  those  who  oame  on  errands 
of  Mammon.  One  outcome  of  this  terrible 
tempest  ought  to  be  that  Christian  nations 
have  got  to  learn  that  they  must  Christianize 
their  governmental  action  and  diplomacy  if 
they  expect  to  Christianize  such  a  peopl^'as  the 
Chinese.  Opium  and  the  Gospel  cannot  go  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  ship ;  the  nations  that  grab 
Chinese  territory  are  not  likely  to  win  Chinese 
souls  to  Christ.  Sore  as  are  the  sufferings  in¬ 
flicted  on  its  noble  martyrs,  Christ’s  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  in  China  will  survive  the  tempest 
and  will  yet  be  stronger  than  ever. 

To-day  I  set  my  face  homeward  after  the 
most  delightful  of  my  many  sojoumings  in  this 
enchanting  spot.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  privi¬ 
lege  to  preach  ten  times  this  season  to  congre¬ 
gations  of  every  denominational  hue,  and  to 
have  daily  intercourse  with  many  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  met  their  Master  on  this 
mount,  and  are  now  going  down  to  their  vari¬ 
ous  callings.  To  most  of  ns  but  a  few  inches 
of  time  remain  for  servioe,  and  then  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  bring  in  the  sheaves,  be  they  large  or 
small. 

Lakx  Mohonk,  Octobei  1, 1900. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Campbell  Tibb  is  the  new 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Review 
of  Toronta  He  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  an 
able  writer. 


THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKE. 

A  Pennsylvania  Pastor. 

The  gravest  labor  struggle  in  many  years  is 
on  in  the  hard  coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Many  exaggerations  have  been  indulged  in  by 
the  press  on  both  sides.  In  this  article  the 
writer  will  simply  state  the  facts  of  personal 
observation  during  a  five  years’  residence  as 
pastor  in  a  strictly  mining  town.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  contest,  a  convention  of  miners 
at  Hazelton  drew  up  a  statement  of  certain 
grievances  and  demands  which  they  sent  to 
the  operators.  These  communications  were 
ignored  because  the  owners  of  the  mines  knew 
that  not  one-half  of  their  workmen  belonged 
to  the  union  and  they  thought  there  could  not 
be  a  successful  strike.  The  result  has  been  a 
surprise  to  all  except  those  familiar  with  both 
sides  in  this  struggle.  In  the  list  prepared  by 
the  Hazelton  meeting,  three  questions  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  peace  will  not  return  to  the 
anthracite  industry  unless  those  questions  are 
equitably  answered  by  the  operators.  The  ten 
per  cent,  advance  will  not  do  it,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  miners  will  not  accept  that  advance 
and  return  to  work.  Unless  those  questions 
are  understood,  the  public  will  misunderstand 
the  refusal  to  accept  this  advance  offered  for 
peace. 

The  first  in  importance  of  these  questions  is 
powder  supply.  In  all  except  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  mines  powder  is  supplied  by  the  com¬ 
pany  at  $2.75  per  day.  This  price  was  fixed  in 
1877  (I  think)  and  the  same  article  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  now  in  the  open  market  at  retail  for 
11.25.  To  answer  the  miner’s  claim  as  to  this 
being  unjust,  the  operator  says,  truly,  that  the 
cost  of  mining  is  greater  than  in  1877,  the 
deeper  and  farther  the  mines  are  run  the  more 
expensive  to  operate,  and  the  change  in  price 
of  power  has  come,  providentially  ( ?)  to  help 
him  out.  But  the  miner  does  not  see  it  that 
way,  and  so  some  operators  have  said  to  me 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  make  a  new  scale 
in  which  the  powder  shall  be  kept  out. 

The  second  question  is  that  of  dockage. 
There  is  a  large  percentage  of  waste  in  prepar¬ 
ing  hard  coal  for  market.  However,  this  is 
not  as  great  as  formerly,  for  several  sizes  are 
now  sold  that  twenty  years  ago  went  upon  the 
culm  banks.  For  these  sizes  the  present 
dockage  system  makes  no  allowances,  and  the 
miner  justly  contends  that  he  has  a  right  to  a 
share  in  all  the  coal  that  is  sold.  The  present 
dockage'  system  also  gives  a  means  by  which  an 
unscrupulous  boss  can  injure  a  miner.  The 
“docking  boss”  is  not  chosen  with  a  view  to 
his  fairness  to  all  parties.  He  is  an  autocrat 
and  no  matter  what  he  may  charge  the  men  for 
waste,  it  is  useless  to  object.  There^certainly 
can  be  some  method  devised  which  will  be 
honest  to  both  operator  and  employe.  The 
actual  working  of  the  present  system  is  often 
unjust  to  both  parties. 

The  third  question  is  somewhat  like  the  sec¬ 
ond.  The  miners  claim  that  they  ought  to 
have  pay  for  the  rock  that  they  are  often  re¬ 
quired  to  take  out  in  order  to  get  the  coal  from 
the  chambers.  Where  the  veins  are  thick,  this 
difficulty  is  not  felt ;  but  if  a  man  is  working 
in  a  chamber  with  a  vein  two  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  he  must  put  out  a  large  amount  of  rook 
in  order  to  get  his  coal.  Not  long  before  the 
strike  was  declared,  a  good  workman  said  to 
me,  “I  have  worked  as  hard  to-day  as  1  ever 
did  in  my  life,  and  I’ve  paid  the  company  fif¬ 
teen  cents  for  the  privilege.  ”  What  he  meant 
was  this :  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  out  a 
bunch  of  rook  along  with  his  coal,  and  after 
paying  his  laborer  and  computing  the  cost  of 
powder,  he  found  himself  fifteen  cents  poorer 
than  when  he  went  down  the  shaft.  The 
higher  officials  of  the  coal  companies  know 
little  of  these  affairs,  and  each  boss  is  anxious 
to  have  his  mine  show  as  small  a  percentage  of 
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expense  as  possible,  and  therefore  he  does  no 
like  to  pay  for  removing  rock.  It  is  a  dead 
loss,* and  the  boss  nsnally  tries  to  make  the 
miner  and  not  the  company  stand  it.  The 
miner  says  nothing,  hoping  by  silence  to  win 
the  boss’s  favor,  and  secure  a  better  chamber 
soon.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  kept  at  work  for 
months,  living  upon  that  hope. 

It  is  on  acoonnt  of  snch  a  condition  that  the 
miner  in  the  present  straggle  is  so  determined 
not  to  accept  a  ten  per  cent,  advance.  The 
other  qnestions;  company  store,  company  doc¬ 
tor,  semi-monthly  pay,  etc.  are  of  small  im¬ 
portance,  and  will  readily  adjnst  themselves  in 
time.  In  fact  none  of  the  large  operators  carry 
on  a  company  store,  and  where  it  is  still  in 
vogne,  it  is  not  the  unmitigated  evil  that  some 
sensational  reporters  would  make  it.  In  the 
entire  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  valleys  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  a  dozen  such  stores,  and 
I  know  of  no  mine  in  these  localities  that  has 
a  company  doctor. 

The  powder,  dockage,  and  yardage  for  rock, 
these  questions  are  at  the  foundation  of  the 
straggle,  and  candidly  the  miners  have  made 
out  a  pretty  strong  case.  If  these  questions 
are  settled  honestly,  upon  Ohristian  principles 
of  justice  and  brotherly  love,  as  they  can  be, 
the  strike  will  collapse  as  speedily  as  it  began 
without  any  recognition  of  the  union.  The 
men  want  to  have  their  rights  in  these  matters 
and  their  employers  should  treat  with  them  as 
men,  explaining  perplexing  questions  and  all 
will  be  well.  But  no  mere  advance  in  wages 
will  ever  satisfy  them.  By  their  conduct  they 
have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  if  the  operators  will  meet  them  half¬ 
way,  there  will  not  be  a  coal  famine  this  win¬ 
ter.  May  true  principles  prevail. 

“TO  SHOW  HIM  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE 
TEMPLE.  ” 

Sermon  Preached  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  In 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Orange,  N.  J., 
September  23,  1900. 

And  Jesus  went  out  and  departed  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple;  and  his  disciples  came  to  him  for  to  shew 
him  the  buildings  of  the  Temple.  —  Matt, 
xxiv.  1. 

Christ  had  bidden  his  disciples  remain  in  the 
outer  courts  while  he  himself  had  gone  into 
the  inner  Temple  that  he  might,  in  entire  soli¬ 
tude,  take  of  it  a  last  long  farewell. 

The  hours  had  gone  by  very  quickly  since 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city;  the  little 
children  who  sang  by  the  road-side  had  long 
since  gone  to  their  homes  and  forgotten,  per¬ 
haps,  the  exuberance  of  their  carol;  the  palm- 
bzanchea  had  withered  up  and  been  blown  away 
by  the  keen  wind  sweeping  down  through  the 
mountain  passes.  The  colt  had  been  given 
back  to  its  owner,  the  fig  tree  had  been  cursed 
the  temple  had  been  emptied  of  its  money¬ 
changers,  many  a  new  and  wondrous  saying 
had  fallen  from  the  Master’s  lips,  and  now,  as 
the  time  gathers  to  its  fulness,  the  hour  had 
come  for  a  very  human  and  a  very  pathetic 
thing  on  the  part  of  Christ :  he  had  gone  in 
alone  that  he  might  say  “good-bye” — “fare¬ 
well,  ’  ’  to  the  grand  old  Jewish  Temple — the 
temple  that  he  loved  so  much,  venerated  so 
much,  that  to  him,  was  significant  of  so  mnch, 
and  yet  a  temple  which  he  himself  knew  had 
accomplished  all  that  it  could  ever  accomplish 
in  the  errand  of  the  spiritual  life. 

There  are  some  farewells  that  we  all  know 
must  be  said  in  solitude;  some  good-byes  that 
must  be  spoken  all  alone ;  and  this  was  one  of 
them. 

Meantime,  outside,  in  the  outer  courts,  are 
the  disciples,  walking  about,  gazing  here  and 
there,  waiting  for  their  Master  to  finish  his 
lonely  vigil  of  farewell. 

And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  their  souls  are 
permeated  by  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  their 


environment.  There  is  no  talk  now,  as  to  who 
shall  be  the  greatest,  or  who  shall  be  minis¬ 
tered  unto,  but  with  apparent  one  accord,  they 
have  been  absorbed  in  hearty  admiration  of  the 
splendid  architecture  of  the  Temple  itself. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  they  have  been 
feasting  their  eyes  on  the  grandeurs  of  that 
structure;  the  massiveness  of  the  foundation 
has  appealed  to  them,  the  gracefulness  of  the 
superstructure,  the  sublime  yet  simple  scheme 
of  adornment,  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  itself  to  all  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
its  errand ;  all  these  things  were  giving  impetus 
to  their  thought,  and  were  filling  their  souls 
with  enthusiasm,  so  that  when  Christ  emerged, 
at  last,  from  the  inner  structure  and  made  as 
though  he  would  hasten  away,  the  disciples 
drew  near  to  him,  as  our  text  tells  us,  that  he 
might  share  with  them  the  heartiness  of  their 
admiration.  Thus  they  sought  to  show  him, 
in  their  enthusiasm,  the  buildings  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple-buildings  that  they  had  all  seen  time  and 
time  and  time  again,  but  which  it  seems  as 
though  they  now  really  saw  for  the  first  time. 

I  have  always  liked  this  little  touch  of 
human  nature  on  the  part  of  these  men ;  this 
little  manifestation  of  relish,  on  their  part, 
for  sesthetic  beauty ;  while  not  taking  away  at 
all  from  their  saintliness,  it  yet  adds  a  little 
bit  to  their  humanness ;  for  like  enthusiastic 
children,  or  enthusiastic  friends,  they  wanted 
their  friend  Jesus  to  share  the  thing  that  was 
interesting  them  the  most  at  that  moment. 

But  we  next  note  that  this  mark  of  interest 
shown  by  the  disciples  in  the  beauty  of  the 
Temple  was  received  by  Christ  with  apparent 
apathy  and  indifference.  It  was  almost  as 
though  he  had  no  approval  for  that  sort  of 
thing ;  almost  as  though  it  were  too  trivial  for 
him  to  consider. 

For  he  enters  not  at  all  into  their  enjoyment 
of  the  aesthetic,  the  outward,  the  beautiful, 
but  turns  away  from  it  at  once  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  all  going  to  be  destroyed,  that 
not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another.  And 
then  he  goes  on  into  details  of  most  terrible 
prophecy. 

They  want  to  talk  about  beauty;  but  he 
wauts  to  talk  about  the  horrors  of  destruction. 
Their  enthusiasm  has  to  do  with  the  apparently 
permanent  in  structure;  but  he  goes  on  to 
sketch  out,  in  few  words,  the  rising  of  nations 
and  the  breeding  of  pestilences  and  famines ;  he 
shows  the  sword  dripping  with  blood,  and 
pictures  the  possibility  of  flight  amid  the 
snows  of  winter;  the  lightning  coming  out  of 
the  East,  the  eagles  gathering  together  where 
carcases  are— these  were  the  things  of  which 
they  heard,  as  they  wended  their  way  from 
the  Temple ;  so  that  tbe  vision  of  beauty  faded 
quickly  from  their  minds,  and  their  bright 
enthusiasm  for  what  they  had  seen  took  wing 
and  sped  quickly  away. 

Perhaps  all  this  was  a  rude  shock  to  their 
feelings,  but  perhaps,  also,  it  was  a  lesson  or 
an  experience  that  was  very  greatly  needed. 

For  if  they  found  a  but  tod  chill  contrast  in 
their  Master’s  words,  perhaps  he  himself  found 
too  great  a  contrast  between  their  words  and 
his  own  inmost  feelings ;  a  contrast  that  was 
too  great,  and  that  came  too  soon. 

For  only  a  little  time  before  he  had  been 
standing  over  against  tbe  great  city,  with  his 
soul  welling  forth  such  words  as  these:  “O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thee  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  chick¬ 
ens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  I  ’  ’ 

The  yearning  of  the  Saviour  over  wandering 
souls  I  Ah,  how  could  he,  in  the  moment  of 
his  last  farewell,  become  enthusiastic  over 
the  architectural  splendors  of  a  Temple  that 
stood  for  a  dispensation  that  was  dead  and 
almost  gone? 

How  could  smiles  follow  so  quickly  in  the 
path  of  tears?  How  could  the  ephemeral  come 


in  so  quickly  to  becloud  the  eternal?  Surely 
place  could  not  be  given  for  these  things  so 
soon  I  The  contrast  between  tbe  two  was  too 
great,  and  so,  perhaps,  the  disciples  were  dis¬ 
appointed. 

But  is  not  the  life  of  everyone  of  us  empha¬ 
sized  from  time  to  time,  and  perhaps  cruelly, 
by  these  undue  contrasts? 

Perhaps  the  harmony  of  a  grand  oratorio  like 
the  “Messiah”  has  made  you  to  walk  in  heav¬ 
enly  places,  and  yet  in  five  minutes  you  have 
had  to  go  out  into  a  very  practical  world,  and 
board  a  cable  car  and  search  in  your  pocket  for 
fare  to  ride  on. 

Or  you  have  stood  entranced  before  a  master¬ 
piece  of  art,  or  gazed  off  on  some  panorama  of 
nature  that  has  stirred  your  inmost  soul,  or 
heard  some  divine  message  that  has  quickened 
you  with  holy  thoughts,  or  faced  some  grief 
that  has  made  you  to  stand  all  alone  with  Qod, 
or  destiny  or  infinity- and  there  has  come  a 
touch  at  your  elbow,  or  a  question  to  your  ear, 
palling  you  back  with  a  rude  shook  and  with 
cruel  quickness  to  the  everyday  things  that 
are  coarse  and  crude  because  they  are  seen  and 
touched  and  handled. 

Now  something  like  this  happened  that  day 
in  Jerusalem.  And  understanding  it,  wo 
understand  why  the  Master  was  out  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  aesthetic  enthusiasm  of  the  disci¬ 
ples. 

For  he  saw  that  their  enkindled  admiration 
of  the  Temple  only  went  half  way.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  was  and  had  been  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  they  were  at  best  but  spilling  their  sensi¬ 
bilities  over  the  means.  There  was  a  marvel¬ 
ous  import  and  meaning  to  the  Temple,  but 
they  were  wrought  up  only  over  its  architec¬ 
ture. 

Yet  Christ  wanted  them  to  realize  deeply  and 
fully  what  the  errand  and  meaning  of  that 
Temple  was;  and  to  mtdce  them  realize  that, 
he  had  to  turn  the  whole  flood  of  their  emo¬ 
tions  about  to  run  in  another  channel ;  in¬ 
stead  of  dwelling  on  its  beauty,  he  had  t& 
dwell  upon  its  destruction. 

Of  course  his  attitude  was  a  shook  to  their 
sensibilities,  but  it  was  better  to  be  shocked, 
better  to  face  a  violent  contrast,  than  to  be 
lost  in  mere  wonder  of  the  outside. 

They  showed  him  buildings;  he  showed 
them  destiny ;  they  saw  magnificence ;  be  saw 
a  completed  mission  and  wanted  them  to  see  it. 

Is  is  not  true  that  we  may  find  in  all  this, 
living  over  again  though  nineteen  centuriea 
have  passed,  certain  dispositiocs  of  our  own 
that  make  ns  resemble  those  early  disciples — 
and  is  it  not  equally  true  that  those  disposi¬ 
tions  receive  the  same  treatment  from  Christ 
that  theirs  did? 

As  disciples,  earnest  and  zealous,  we  have 
our  own  little  ways  of  getting  enthnsiastio 
over  the  architecture  of  certain  successes,  and 
of  imagining  that  Christ  will  share  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  equal  heartiness. 

Sometimes,  as  a  great  Church  of  the  living^ 
God,  we  bring  the  Master  face  to  face  with 
our  activities  as  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  We  open  our  year-books  and  foot 
up  the  great  columns  of  figures  that  denote  so 
many  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  for  church  extension,  and  print¬ 
ing,  and  education,  and  missions  and  freed- 
men,  and  all  these  important  and  vital  things 
—and  we  stand  before  them  in  warm  admira¬ 
tion,  extolling  tbe  grandeur  of  their  outline, 
and  exclaiming :  * '  How  fine  I  How  beautiful  I  ’  * 
— and  quite  rightly,  too,  for  it  often  is  fine  and 
beautiful. 

But  it  is  quite  conceivable  to  me  that  before 
such  a  panorama  of  success  the  Master  might 
stand  to-day,  as  long  ago,  and  talk  to  ns  at 
once  of  quite  other  things;  his  divine  gaze 
might  penetrate  further  than  ours— yes,  so  fax, 
{Omtinued  on  page  tl.) 
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A  RKUGIOUS  AKD  FAMII.T  PAPEB 


REVISION 

OR  RF-STATEMENT. 

Only  one-fourth  (about  25  per  cent. )  of  the 
Presbyteries  that  have  thus  far  voted  upon  re¬ 
vision  have  been  in  favor  of  dismissing  the 

whole  subject. 

Of  the  following  78  Presby- 

teries,  56,  or  75  per  cent.,  have  polled  a  major¬ 
ity  in  favor  of  revision  in  one  form  or  other. 

In  favor,  56. 

Alton 

Morris  and  Orange 

Athens 

Mnncie 

Bloomington 

Nassau 

Brooklyn 

Neosho 

Buffalo 

Niagara 

Cairo 

North  River 

Cayuga 

Oakland 

Cleveland 

Omaha 

Columbus 

Otsego 

Corning 

Ottawa 

Council  Bluffs 

Parkersburg 

Detroit 

Peoria 

Elizabeth 

Petoskey 

Erie 

Platte 

Flint 

Saginaw 

Fort  Dodge 

South  Dakota 

Hudson 

Steuben 

Jersey  City 

Syracuse 

Kalamazoo 

Union 

Lackawanna 

Utah 

Lamed 

Utica 

Logansport 

Vincennes 

Lyons 

Washington 

Mahoning 

Washington  City 

Maumee 

Westchester 

Monroe 

White  Water 

St.  Paul 

Winona 

Wooster 

Zanesville 

Against,  19. 

llegheny 

Los  Angeles 

Chester 

Monmouth 

Gimmaron 

New  Bmnswick 

Grawfordsville 

Newton 

Freeport 

Ozark 

Iowa 

Saint  Louis 

Kittanning 

Shenango 

Lansing 

Steubenville 

Long  Island 

West  Jersey 

Westminster 


Nearly  a  third  of  {the  232  Presbyteries  have 
thns  been  heard  from,  and  it  is  now  easy  to  see 
that  the  question  of^'revising  onr  standard  is  in 
no  danger  of  being'relegated  to  a  state  of  “in- 
noonons  desnetnde. ’’  We  may  rest  assured 
that  the  church  will  from  this  time  slowly  set¬ 
tle  down  to  the  business  of  re-stating  its  belief, 
whether  by  revision  of  the  Confession,  or  by 
the  preparation  of  a  new  and  briefer  Greed,  or 
both.  The  one  question  within  a  year  or  two, 
or  even  less,  will  he— How  shall  we  revise? 
Hie  labor,  hie  opus  est  I 


OUR  CHURCH  A?iD  THE  NEGRO. 

Several  considerations  combine  to  make  the 
question  of  the  negro  particularly  important 
at  the  present  time.  The  recent  disgraoefu 
riots  in  this  city,  the  recent  passing  of  the 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Caro" 
Una,  disfranchising  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
oolored  men  of  that  state,  the  recent  meeting 
at  Boston  to  consider  the  business  interests  of 
the  negro,  and  the  permanent  organization 
then  formed  with  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
at  its  head,  these  events  force  to  the  front  the 
question  of  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  oolored  people,  and  force  upon  Presby. 
terians  the  consideration  of  the  duty  of  their 
own  Chnroh  to  this  raoe.  This  being  the  case 
we  are  glad  to  announce  that  The  Evangelist 
tm  November  29  (Thanksgiving  Day)  will  be 
a  special  Freedman’s  Board  number,  largely 
devoted  to  presenting  the  work  and  the  sno- 


cesses  of  this  Board,  with  its  opportunities  for 
more  extended  work  and  the  reason  which  they 
furnish  that  the  Church  should  support  it  more 
amply  in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  and  encouraging 
at  a  juncture  like  the  present  to  find  the  best 
minds  among  the  colored  race  claiming  the 
alliance  of  the  white  people,  and  especially  of 
the  white  people  of  the  South,  as  their  most 
trusted  dependence,  Mr.  Washington,  writing 
in  TheWaichman  of  last  week,  calls  upon  “the 
Christian  Church  of  the  white  South”  to  take 
a  larger  aud  more  direct  share  in  the  eleavtion 
of  the  negro  “along  the  lines  of  the  develop- 
menL^of  character  and  the  power  of  self-help.  ’  ’ 
The  Africo- American  Presbyterian  (Raleigh, 
N.  C. )  though  deprecating  “the  ancestral 
clause”  in  the  Amendment  (which  practically 
exempts  white  men  from  the  educational  test), 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  ‘  ‘  the  present  position 
is  the  most  hopeful  for  the  honest,  intelligent, 
struggling  negro  in  North  Carolina  and  in  fact 
throughout  the  South  that  has  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced,  ’  ’  and  invokes  an  alliance  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people  with  the  better  element  of  the 
white  people  among  whom  they  live.  “If 
changed  conditions  as  to  the  ignorant  colored 
vote  will  enable  them  (the  whites)  to  practice 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  discriminating  in 
a  just  manner  as  between  the  worthy  and  the 
unworthy ;  encouraging  in  all  uplifting  enter¬ 
prises  the  aspiring  and  capable;  opening  wider 
the  avenues  into  skilled  and  industrial  callings ; 
and  giving  equal  opportunities  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth,  then  the  Africo-American 
Presbyterian  would  say,  let  us  enter  into  the 
combine  with  these  men,  who  are  dominated 
by  the  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  this 
matter,  and  who  are  facing  to  a  brighter  future 
for  the  two  races,  whom  God  in  his  providence 
has  placed  together  in  the  Southland.  ” 

The  Presbyterian  Standard  also  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  white  men  of  the  South.  “The 
white  people  of  gentle  birth  and  noble  tradi¬ 
tions,  of  cultured  miuds  and  generous  hearts, 
such  people  as  we  have  for  our  constituency, 
for  instance,  have  always  been  the  best  friends 
the  negro  ever  had,  and  now  more  than  ever 
they  must  continue  so  to' be. 

“They  should  see  to  it  that  the  one- third  of 
the  former  voters,  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
should  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  just  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  North  Carolina,  without 
interference  of  any  kind.  There  must  not  be 
one  kind  of  standard  of  reading  for  him,  and 
another  for  the  white  man.  ’  ’ 

The  Africo-American  evidently  believes  that 
there  will  not  be.  “Since  the  editors  of 
the  great  secular  and  religious  periodicals  of 
North  Carolina  have  sounded  this  recall  of 
relentless  and  indiscriminate  hostility  against 
the  negro,  and  voicing  as  they  do  the  best  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  hope  springs  anew  in  his  breast 
and  be  determines  anew  to  harmonize  more  and 
more  with  his  surroundings  and  to  attain  the 
proportion  of  true  manhood.  There  needs  be 
no  misgivings  about  it,  the  leading  element 
among  the  negroes  will  reciprocate  the  kindly 
sentiments  and  the  response  will  be  universal 
and  gratifying.” 

So  Mr.  Washington,  in  the  article  before 
alluded  to,  lays  emphasis  upon  the  contention 
that  “the  negro  question  cannot  be  fully  nor 
satisfactorily  settled  save  on  the  basis  of  abso¬ 
lute  unchangeable  justice  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned;  justice  to  the  North,  which  freed  the 
negro;  justice  to  the  Southern  white  man 
among  whom  the  negro  resides,  and  justice  to 
the  negro  himself.” 

That  the  negro  as  a  raoe  is  capable  of  “being 
himself”  as  Mr.  Washington  says,  and  so  of 
being  a  valuable  and  respected  citizen  is,  im¬ 
pressively  borne  out  in  the  just  issued  Nine¬ 


teenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  of  which  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  Principal.  He  prefaces  his  report 
by  saying,  “I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
more  thoughtful  interest  in  the  negro  at  the 
present  time  than  has  ever  existed.  The 
mere  spasmodic  and  sentimental  interest  in 
him  has  been,  in  a  large  degree,  replaced  by 
the  more  substantial,  thoughtful  kind,  based 
upon  a  comprehension  of  the  facts;”  and  most 
pertinently  and  justly  urges  that  it  “  is  always 
misleading  to  judge  any  race  or  community  by 
its  worst.  The  negro  race  should,  like  other 
races,  be  judged  by  its  best  types,  rather  than 
by  its  worst.” 

This  test  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  alacri¬ 
ty  with  which  the  negro  accepts  the  opportunity 
for  industrial  training  and  the  use  be  makes  of 
it.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  number  of  applicants  for  such  education 
everywhere  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  schools. 
In  Tuskegee  last  year  there  were  1,231  students 
enrolled,  359  women  and  872  men.  Of  all  who 
have  had  training  in  this  school  during  its 
nineteen  years  fully  three-fourths  are  actually 
using  the  industrial  knowledge  there  gained. 
In  his  Watchman  article  Mr.  Washington 
asserts  that  not  a  single  graduate  of  the  school 
has  ever  been  convicted  of  crime  by  any  .court, 
not  one  has  been  charged  with  the  crime  of 
assault  upon  a  woman.  No  showing  could  be 
more  hopeful. 

The  report  shows  that  twenty-eight  indus¬ 
tries  are  taught  in  the  school,  in  addition  to 
academic  and  religions  training,  an  important 
feature  of  progress  being  in  the  matter  of 
training  young  women  for  out-door  occupa¬ 
tions— bee  culture,  fruit  growing,  etc.  The 
influence  of  these  industries  upon  the  home¬ 
keeping  women  must  undoubtedly  be  of  the 
very  best,  refining  and  elevating  while  at  the 
same  time  redeeming  them  from  the  natural 
indolence  arising  from  an  insufficiently  filled 
life. 

Altogether  the  most  hopeful  element  in  the 
negro  problem  is  the  intelligent  cheerfulness 
with  which  the  best  among  them  recognize 
and  accept  present  limitations.  Such  utter¬ 
ances  as  these  of  the  Africo  American  Pres¬ 
byterian,  are  pregnant  with  promise.  They  are 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Washington: 

The  foundation  of  citizenship  rests  upon  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  each  individual  or  group  of 
individuals.  No  law  can  push  the  individual 
forward  when  be  is  worthless,  and  no  law  can 
hold  him  back  when  he  is  worthy.  He  may  be 
inconvenienced,  but  can  never  be  conquered. 
No  praise  or  pretensions  on  his  part  or  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  can  help  him,  if  he  does 
not  deserve  it.  No  abuse  from  any  quarter  can 
permanently  injure  him,  if  he  possesses  intrin¬ 
sic  worth.  This  is  the  category  in  which  I 
place  the  negro  race. 

To  such  a  race  the  duty  of  the  Church  is 
unmistakable.  “The  freedom  of  the  slaves 
did  not  finally  solve  the  problem,”  says  Mr. 
Washington.  The  province  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  “to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  negro 
and  provide  for  him  these  opportunities,  indus¬ 
trial,  social,  economic  and  intellectual,  which 
will  enable  him  to  rise.  ’  ’ 


In  the  various  lists  of  the  “best-selling 
books,  ’  ’  the  volume  which  actually  heads  the 
list  is  omitted.  It  is  not  David  Hamm  or 
Trilby,  not  The  Master  Christian  or  The  Reign 
of  Law,  or  any  other  “most  popular  novel  of 
the  month;”  it  is,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
great  department  stores,  none  other  than  The 
Bible.  Occasionally,  says  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  clerks,  a  popular  novel  temporarily  checks 
the  demand,  but  year  in  and  year  out,  one  copy 
at  a  time  (for  those  who  buy  in  quantity  go  to 
the  Bible  Society)  the  sale  of  the  Bible  makes 
a  higher  daily  average  than  the  most  popular 
novel  ever  published.  And  the  demand  for  the 
Bible,  we  are  told,  is  steadily  increasing. 
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HELPFCL  PREACHING. 

Onr  life  is  hard  and  we  need  help.  Weari¬ 
ness  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  moods;  for 
the  activity  of  onr  age,  be  it  one  or  the  other, 
makes  ns  all  tired,  in  onr  way,  and  moments 
of  pause  make  ns  conscious  of  it.  Worship 
should  bring  rest,  and  a  company  of  church 
goers,  however  they  set  out,  are  by  the  time 
they  are  well  settled  in  church,  fully  conscious 
of  a  need  deeper  than  drowsiness,  too  vast  for 
sleep.  The  conduct  of  service  must  recognize 
that  need;  the  preacher  of  to-day  must  analyze 
it,  so  far  as  he  can,  and  then  manfully  try  to 
meet  it.  Here  is  a  fact,  a  condition  of  men’s 
minds,  a  yearning  of  human  souls ;  what  is  our 
attitude  toward  it?  How  shall  it  bo  treated 
in  order  to  its  relief  and  its  necessary  correc¬ 
tion,  its  wisest,  tenderest,  most  faithful  hand¬ 
ling?  No  practical  question  now  is  of  deepej 
significance,  or  of  more  insistent  urgency. 

Let  ns  be  understood  when  we  say  at  once 
that  intense  supernatnralism  in  the  sermon  is 
not  the  thing  most  needed.  The  ultimate 
facts  are  out  of  place  in  these  preliminary  ex¬ 
periences.  Men  cannot  bear  them  at  all  times, 
in  all  stages  of  their  journey;  we  are  not  al¬ 
ways  in  the  rapids,  nor  are  we  hourly  crossing 
the  bar  into  the  shoreless  sea.  We  shall  go 
back  to  onr  homes,  happy  or  otherwise ;  we 
shall  go  to  business  on  the  morrow.  A  man  is 
not  in  church  to-day  to  hear  his  own  funeral 
sermon ;  nor  has  his  pastor  the  right  to  assume 
that  he  owes  his  people  nothing  save  that 
which  they  may  expect  of  him  in  actual  dis¬ 
solution.  The  fulness  and  fidelity  of  a  sermon 
do  not  depend  on  a  pretence  that  no  one  will 
be  living  to  hear  the  sermon  next  Sunday. 
The  probability  is  that  every  one  will  be  in  his 
place,  and  for  many  years  to  come  the  majority 
of  hearers  to-day  will  be  hearers  still.  To 
hide  from  present  duty,  present  needs,  actual 
requirements  behind  the  exceptional  possiibili- 
ties  is  not  manful  and  may  be  dishonest.  To 
insist  on  the  supernatural,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  human  helps,  activities,  purposes,  strug¬ 
gles,  is  to  leave  men  where  they  are,  to  lure 
them  into  greater  discontent  and  unrest.  The 
sweetest  and  most  comforting  words  of  Jesus 
may  be  so  used  as  to  make  them  trouble  and 
tantalize  the  souls  in  greatest  need.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  may  be  so  made  to  minister  to  soul-hunger 
like  a  starving  man’s  dream  of  food. 

The  other  day,  a  pastor  was  speaking  to  a 
great  and  sorrowing  congregation  of  the  Fath¬ 
erhood  that  made  disaster  to  a  precious  life 
less  terrible,  less  hard  to  bear.  “Oh,  but  you 
say  I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot  feel  that  he 
knows  and  cares.  ’  ’  Then  he  answered,  not  by 
merely  saying  “wait  for  faith,”  “ask  for 
faith,  ”  as  if  that  were  all  and  might  come  to 
a  few.  Lifting  his  hand  and  raising  his  voice 
he  said,  “My  brother,  yon  must  will  tobelifve!” 
Why  not,  pray?  Is  it  beyond  ns  to  will  to 
trust  God?  Is  not  the  lazy  distrust  which 
lingers  and  hinders,  a  thing  with  which  a 
man  might  grapple  even  in  the  dark  and 
wrestle  till  the  dawn  gives  blessing?  Are  not 
the  supernatural  forces  in  onr  religion  held  at 
bay  by  our  stolid  inaction?  The  late  sleepers 
who  fill  our  pews  and  are  dark  in  spirit,  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  open  the  shutters  or 
lift  the  shades!  The  shadow  upon  their  spir¬ 
its  is  the  “original  sin”  of  indolence  and  often 
the  sorrow  of  ignorance  is  their  sin  and  the 
preacher’s  together! 

The  religions  sentiments  are  to-day  more 
active  than  ever;  human  souls  are  alive  with 
tender  shoots  of  faith  and  hope  and  love.  Oh, 
how  they  long  to  believe  and  to  rejoice  and  to 
be  glad  with  a  great  love !  The  ploughshare 
is  cruel  in  such  a  garden.  Those  tender,  strong, 
eager  plants  need  culture;  they  cry  and  plead 
for  your  loving,  helpful  care.  The  really  help¬ 
ful  preacher  must  believe  there  is  good  in  every 
Bonl  and  address  himself  to  that.  “Thou  hast 


a  little  faith,”  believe  with  all  thou  hast! 
Thou  hast  a  little  love,  love  with  all  thy 
might!  Despair  not,  neither  despond!  And 
when  our  small  store  is  spent  One  saith :  ' '  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee!” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  let¬ 
ter  on  another  page  signed  by  furloughed  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  China,  in  relation  to  the  general 
condition  of  missionary  work  in  that  country, 
and  designed  to  lay  before  the  churches  the 
necessities  for  an  increased  effort  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  throughout  that  great 
empire.  It  is  the  result  of  that  conference  of 
missionaries  from  China  and  representatives  of 
all  the  missionary  Boards  in  the  United  Sates 
and  Canada  having  missionaries  in  China, 
which  was  described  last  week,  and  is  designed 
to  be  read  before  all  churches.  The  great  im¬ 
portance  of  being  prepared  to  enter  China 
with  an  increased  force  and  a  more  determined 
effort,  when  the  great  opening  comes  that  will 
surely  come  in  the  near  future  as  a  result  of 
the  settlement  that  must  be  made  between  the 
Powers  and  China,  needs  not  to  be  argued. 
The  golden  moment  for  recommending  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  people  of  China  will 
then  have  come. 


For  fifteen  years  past  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  has  been  observed  by  pastors  of  philan¬ 
thropic  tendency,  as  Prison  Sunday.  It  is  an 
eminently  Christ-like  thing  to  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  and  the  prayers  of  the  people  once  a 
year  to  these  outcasts  of  society.  Prison  Sun¬ 
day  falls  this  year  on  October  28.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  onr  Permanent  Committee  on  Temper¬ 
ance  has  appointed  the  same  day  for  special 
instruction,  prayer  and  effort  relative  to 
Temperance  work.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  ought  to  be  brought  with  special 
care  before  onr  churches ;  but  we  must  regret 
the  apparent  indifference  not  only  to  the  relig¬ 
ions  condition  of  the  imprisoned  people,  but 
to  the  long  established  claim  of  the  Prison 
Association  to  this  particular  day. 


No,  dear  Dr.  Field ;  we  shall  not  let  yon 
drift  away  into  silence.  We  have  felt  the 
music  of  your  soul  too  long  and  loved  it  too 
well,  for  that !  A  pen  so  trained  to  high  servr 
ice  must  not  rust  in  idleness,  for  all  the  rest  a 
life  of  work  has  earned.  There  is  no  dead-line 
in  good  literature ;  nor  can  the  eloquent  voice 
of  experience  and  wisdom  fail  ns  when  it  is 
uplifted  in  the  din  of  a  day  like  this.  And 
there  is  a  noble  army  of  old  and  new  friends  of 
The  Evangelist,  who  cherish  and  will  call  for 
your  spirit  which  has  breathed  in  so  many 
pages  of  the  past  that  it  is  to-day  the  very 
breath  of  life.  These  all  follow  yon  to  your 
retirement  with  fadeless  affection,  and  they 
are  comforting  themselves  to-day  in  the  belief 
that  behind  the  impersonal  pages  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  there  will  be  always  present  at  least  one 
powerful  personality  with  which  yon  are  in 
perfect  sympathy  and  to  which  yon  have  inter¬ 
ested  your  best  and  highest  ideals.  B.  A.  S. 


“When  we  speculate  each  man  thinks  for 
himself,  but  when  we  worship  we  worship  all 
together.  We  may  kneel  at  a  Roman  Oatholio 
altar,  or  we  may  bow  our  heads  in  a  Quaker 
meeting-house — if  we  lay  aside  onr  theology 
and  look  toward  heaven  with  reverent  hearts, 
we  all  belong  to  the  same  denomination, 
namely,  the  denomination  of  the  children  of 
God.  It  matters  not  who  wrote  the  hymn  that 
lifts  ns.  If  he  wrote  it  in  the  spirit  of  wor¬ 
ship,  he  wrote  it  for  the  whole  world."  The 
italics  are  our  own,  because  we  would  empha¬ 
size  the  central  thought  of  a  recent  writer,  as 
vital  to  onr  religions  life  and  fellowship.  It 


is  a  day  for  irenic  Christianity.  Polemics  in 
religion  are  out  of  place  when  wars  for  civili¬ 
zation,  justice,  honor,  are  engaging  all  Chris¬ 
tendom.  We  find  the  fundamentals  in  our  own 
hearts.  It  was  a  happy  word  of  onr  brother  of 
Huntington:  “We  need  a  Creed  with  the  heart 
of  God.”  We  need  a  religion  which  is  the 
expression  of  pure  and  consecrated  hearle  in 
daily  life,  in  public  service  and  profession. 


The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association  of 
New  York  and  vicinity  have  elected  officers 
for  the  year  beginning  October  1 :  President, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Hoadley  of  Faith 
Church,  New  York;  Vice-President,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nelson  A.  Hollifield  of  Newark;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  George  R.  Cutting  of 
Yonkers.  Topic  Committee:  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Albert  Erdman  of  Morristown,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  E.  Marsten  of  New  York. 


Prof.  George  L.  Robinson  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  has  just  returned  from 
a  seven  months’  re-visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  in¬ 
cluding  Sinai,  Eadesh  Bomea,  Petrs,  Beer- 
sheba,  Moab,  Boshan  and  all  the  other  danger¬ 
ous  places  of  that  most  interesting  land.  It 
interests  us  much  to  learn  that  he  had  Dr. 
Field’s  dragoman,  Horma  *Abn  Sa’ab,  from 
Suez  to  Jerusalem  (thirty-three  days  on  cam¬ 
els),  and  then  later  from  Jerusalem  to  Damas¬ 
cus  through  Central  Palestine.  Professor  Rob¬ 
inson  promises  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
the  rare  treat  of  a  paper,  descriptive  of  his 
discovery  of  the  High  Place  of  Edom  at  Petra, 
and  writing  to  renew  his  subscription  to  The 
Evangelist,  adds :  *  ‘  Some  of  us,  including  my¬ 
self,  stand  with  yon  for  what  is  progressive 
and  true.  ’  ’  _ 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Dodds  D.D.  has  begun 
his  work  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Lansing, 
Mich. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  David  I.  Sutherland  to  whom  a 
unanimous  call  was  extended  to  become  the 
pastor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  has  signified  his  willingness  to 
accept,  and  will  begin  his  labors  with  that 
church  on  October  14.  The  date  of  his  installa¬ 
tion  will  be  announced  later. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Dill,  who  on  leaving 
his  pastorate  at  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  accepted  the 
Extension  Secretaryship  of  the  Federation  of 
Church  and  Christian  Workers  of  New  York 
City,  has  just  returned  from  Spencerport,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  gave  an  address  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  church  of  which  his  father 
was  the  first  pastor.  Two  Sabbaths  before,  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  his 
ancestors  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Covert  who  comes  to 
Saginaw  First  Church  from  the  Merriam  Park 
Church,  St.  Paul,  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College  and  Auburn  Seminary.  Mrs.  Covert  is 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson,  for  many 
years  pastor  at  Clinton.  Perhaps  Mr.  Covert’s 
most  notable  work  in  his  St.  Paul  Church  has 
been  in  the  line  of  Bible  Study,  he  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  interesting  the  most  intelligent  and 
cultivated  members  cf  his  congregation  to 
carry  on  for  a  number  of  years  a  thorough  con¬ 
secutive  study  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Covert  has 
also  done  good  service  in  the  historical  society 
of  his  state,  a  line  of  research  which  bore  ad¬ 
mirable  results  last  August,  when  at  Winona 
he  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  in  Minnesota.  It  is  a  practical  and 
effective  way  of  interesting  the  Church  in 
Home  Missions  and  ought  to  be  applied  else¬ 
where.  Incidentally  such  a  course  would  bring 
out  and  preserve  much  valuable  pioneer  his¬ 
tory. 
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THE  WESTERN  FIELD. 

Rev.  Samuel  I.  Lindsay 
The  following  is  in  part  the  program  for  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 


SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

Missions  which  convenes  this  week,  October 
10-12,  in  St  Lonis,  the  sessions  being  held  in 
the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Ohuroh,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Burnham  is  the  pastor: 

Wednesday,  Address  of  welcome,  the  Rev. 
Michael  Burnham  D.  D.  of  St.  Lonis ;  response 
by  President  S.  B.  Oapen  LL.D.  of  Boston; 
report  on  home  department,  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Daniels  D.D.  ;  report  on  the  treasury, 
Frank  H.  Wiggin,  treasurer;  Survey  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  the  Rev.  James  L.  Barton  D.D. ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  session  to  be  given  to  mission¬ 
aries  representing  the  several  missions.  Even¬ 
ing  :  The  annual  sermon,  the  Rev.  Edward  O. 
Moore  D.D.  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  preacher. 

Thursday :  Paper  on  the  Situation  in  Ohina, 
the  Rev.  Jndson  Smith  D.D. ;  to  be  followed 
by  discussion.  Open  Parliment  with  addresses 
by  the  Rev.  John  O.  Goddard,  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  and  missionaries.  Report  of  Forward 
Movement,  advisory  oommittee.  Evening: 
First  annual  address  as  president  by  President 
Oapen  LL.D.  of  Boston.  Subject,  Missionary 
Partnership. 

Friday:  Reports  of  committees,  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  pastors  and  also  by  missionaries, 
especially  those  soon  to  return  to  their  mis- 
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siona  Afternoon:  Oelebration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Annual  meeting 


of  the  board  and  election  of  officers.  Evening : 
The  Relation  of  the  Theological  Seminaries  to 
World-Wide  Evangelization;  the  training  of 
imssionaries  and  the  raising  up  of  a  mission- 
loving  pastorate.  Addresses,  Prof.  Williston 
Walker  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Prof.  George 
F.  Moore  D.D.,  Andover,  Mass.  ;  President  J. 
E.  McLean  D.D.,  Pacific  Seminary,  Oakland, 
Oal.  Discussion.  Closing  address,  the  Rev. 
0.  H.  Patton  D.D.,  St.  Lonis. 

More  than  three  hundred  delegates  will  be 
in  attendance  at  this  meeting  with  a  large 
number  of  noted  visitors. 

I  The  original  members  of  the  American  Board 
were  nine  in  number,  five  from  Massachusetts 
and  four  from  Connecticut,  and  were  appointed 
by  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts 
in  June,  1810.  It  was  formally  organized  in 
Farmington,  Conn.,  in  the  September  follow¬ 
ing,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  June,  1812.  As  now  con¬ 
stituted,  it  consists  of  860  corporate  members, 
fairly  distributed  throughout  the  country,  em¬ 
bracing  every  state  where  Congregationalism 
has  a  foothold.  The  Board  also  has  a  large 
honorary  membership. 

The  executive  business  of  the  Board  is  trans¬ 
acted  by  a  Prudential  Committee  of  twelve,  of 
whom  six  are  clergymen,  and  the  rest  laymen. 
This  Committee  meets  every  Tuesday  at  the 
Congregational  House,  Boston,  with  occasional 
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special  meetings.  This  Committee  is  composed 
at  present  as  follows:  Clergjmen,  Edwin  B. 
Webb  D.D.,  chairman;  Albert  H.  ihnmb  D.D., 
William  W.  Jordan,  Elijah[Horr  D.D.,  William 
H.  Davie  D.D.  andj  Edward  C.  Moore.  Lay¬ 
men,  Samuel  B.  Capen,{ President;  D.  Willig 
James,  Vice-President;'  Charles  C.  Burr,  the 
Hon.  William  P.  Ellison,  G.  Henry  Whitcomb, 
the  Hon.  J.  M.  W.!Hall,(iCharles  A.  Hopkins 
and  the  Hon.  Samuelf  C.  Darling.  The  duties 
of  correspondence  is  divided  between  three  Sec¬ 
retaries,  Jndson  Smith  D.D.  and  James  L. 
Barton  D.D.  having  charge  of  the  foreign,  and 
O.  H.  Daniels  D.D.[of  the^home  oorrespond- 
enoe.  E.  E.  Strong'*D.D.  is  Editorial  Seore* 
tary  and  Frank  H.  Wiggins  is  Treasurer.  There 
are  two  district  offices,  one  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Chicago ;  there^is  also  a  general  agent 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  missionary  operations  of  the  Board  are 
carried  on  in  twenty  different  mission  fields, 
as  follows :  Three  in  India  and^Ceylon,  four  in 
China,  three  in  Africa,  four  in  Turkey,  three 
in  Papal  lands,  two  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  one 
in  Japan.  Th^present  working  force  of  the 
Board  consists  of  170  ordained  missionaries,  of 
whom  16  are  also  physicians ;  14  physicians  and 
other  men  not^ordained,  and[,848  wives  and  un¬ 


married  women,  making  a  total  of  629.  The 
total  number  of  native  helpers  is  3,166,  of 
whom  759  are  pastors  and  teachers.  There  are 
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now  492  churches  under  the  control  of  the 
Board,  having  a  total  membership  of  49, 782,  of 
whom  6,047  were  received  last  year  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Board  is  its  theological  seminaries, 
colleges,  high  schools  and  common  schools. 
The  common  schools  number  1, 187,  enrolling 
43, 920  pupils,  all  of  whom  receive  special  Chris¬ 
tian  training.  In  the  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  188  in  number,  giving  instruction  to 
4, 978  young  men  and  8, 826  young  women.  Co¬ 
ordinate  with  these  institutions  is  the  medical 
work  and  that  of  Christian  literature,  both  of 
which  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  regarded  as  successful 
financially,  although  there  is  still  a  debt  of 
182,631.16  on  the  Board.  The  receipts  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  amount  to  |737  967.80,  and 
the  disbursements  1782,051.21,  the  balance  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  standing 
debt. 
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The  losses  to  the  Board  in  China  during  the 
past  few  months  have  been  very  heavy.  An. 
official  statement  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  London  puts  the  total  loss  of  Prot¬ 
estant  missions  as  fifty  or  sixty  men,  women 
and  children  and  thousands  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians.  An  estimate  by  the  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  Goodnow  of  Shanghai  puts  the  number  at 
ninety-three,  while  seventy  others  are  as  yet 
unaccounted  for.  The  massacre  at  Tai-Kn, 
which  occurred  July  81,  and  that  at  Fen-Oho- 
Fn  on  August  15,  is  the  worst  calamity  that 
has  ever  befallen  the  Board  in  China,  or  any 
other  field. 
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SAVING  OTHERS. 

Burdett  Hart,  D  D. 

The  mocking  tannt  of  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  and  elders  as  they  stood  in  scorn  near 
the  cross  was  the  noblest  tribute  to  the  divine 
sufferer.  They  meant  it  for  contempt;  Provi¬ 
dence  has  made  it  an  inscription  of  glory.  It 
was  not  for  himself  that  Christ  hung  upon  tho 
cross.  No  stain  had  ever  tarnished  his  im¬ 
maculate  person.  He  was  spotless  and  innocent 
and  full  of  the  broadest  benevolence.  He  was 
there  for  others.  His  arms  were  stretched 
forth  there  to  embrace  the  world.  The  cries 
that  rent  his  soul  were  cries  that  were  extorted 
by  the  pain  he  bore  for  sinners. 

Around  the  cross  were  some  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  sufferings.  Mary  Magdalene 
knew  that  Christ,  whom  she  tenderly  loved, 
was  dying  for  her.  The  sad  look  of  the  be¬ 
holders  who  smote  their  breasts  and  turned 
away  from  the  mournful  spectacle  revealed  a 
grateful  love  which  sprung  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  personal  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done 
for  them.  At  the  very  time  when  the  scoffing 
priests  were  hissing  their  derision  at  the 
sufferer,  there  were  many  throughout  Judea 
and  Galilee  where  Christ  had  taught,  who 
prized  the  efficacy  of  his  work  and  felt  that 
they  owed  to  him  all  that  was  dearest  to  them. 
Christ  had  saved  them. 

Gradually  as  the  announcement  of  his  death 
was  borne  abroad,  men  in  growing  numbers 
were  moved  to  accept  him  as  their  one  Deliv¬ 
erer.  At  length,  less  than  three  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  the  crucifixion,  the  religion 
of  Christ  became  the  acknowledged  religion  of 
the  most  powerful  empire  that  the  sun  looked 
down  upon.  The  number  of  those  who  were 
saved  by  Christ  became  large,  and  there  was 
no  reason,  in  itself,  why  all  men  should  not 
be  saved  by  the  all-sufficient  redemption. 

Ever  since  it  has  been  true  that  he  has  saved 
others.  With  varying  success  the  Gospel  has 
been  made  known  to  all  the  world  and  the 
signs  are  that  it  is  to  have  still  wider  accept¬ 
ance.  More  and  more  it  shall  be  said  of 
Christ,  “He  saved  others.’’  That  word  of 
pitiful  scorn  shall  turn  into  a  glorious  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  praise.  It  shall  be  spoken  of  him 
throughout  all  the  earth  and  by  the  countless 
multitude  in  the  mansions  of  his  brilliant 
kingdom.  It  shall  be  said  by  one  glad  heart 
to  another,  ‘ ‘ He  saved  me.  ’ ’  “He  saved  me.  ’ ’ 
By  many  loving  souls,  loyally  looking  to  the 
enthroned  Lamb,  it  shall  be  spoken,  He  saved 
others.  By  reverent  angels,  referring  to  his 
memorable  earth  work,  it  shall  be  spoken.  He 
saved  others.  I  do  not  know  what  honors  shall 
cluster  on  the  person  and  the  throne  of  the 
Redeemer,  nor  from  how  many  worlds  they 
shall  come,  nor  by  what  orders  of  beings  they 
shall  be  brought,  but  I  know  that  no  honor 
will  be  greater  and  none  will  be  more  prized 
by  him  than  this,  that  he  saved  others. 

To  those  who  are  saved  by  him  it  is  given 
also  to  save  others ;  not  efficiently,  but  instrn- 
mentally ;  not  as  making  atonement  for  them, 
but  as  bringing  them  to  accept  the  atonement 
of  Christ.  Thus  St.  Paul  says,  “I  am  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  may  by  all  means 
save  men.’’  St.  James  also  says,  “He  who 
converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  shall  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  ’  ’ 

While  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  Christ  that 
he  saved  others,  it  is  the  greatest  privilege  of 
his  followers  that  in  the  way  of  personal  influ¬ 
ence  they  may  lead  others  to  accept  of  Christ 
that  they  may  be  saved.  One  of  the  Gospel 
hymns  is  based  on  the  fact  that  one  may  go  to 
the  Saviour  without  having  saved  any  soul 
“Must  I  go  and  empty-handed?’’ 

Moreover  it  is  a  duty  which  the  saved  owe  to 
the  Saviour,  to  save  others.  No  man  saves 
himself.  If  we  have  been  redeemed  from  our 


guilt,  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Saviour,  if  he  gives  it  to  us  to  take  up  his 
work  of  bringing  the  world  to  him,  then  it 
becomes  the  first  duty  of  those  who  are  saved 
to  save  others. 

It  is  only  the  natural  cry  of  the  sailor,  weak 
and  starved,  taken  from  the  wreck  at  sea, 

‘  ‘  There  is  another  man.  ’  ’  It  was  the  sponta¬ 
neous  reply  of  the  sufferer  draw  from  the  fiery 
ruins  of  Ischia,  when  asked  are  there  any  oth¬ 
ers,  “Yes,  one  dead,  and  one  alive!’’ 

We  are  not  permitted  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
own  salvation.  We  are  not  permitted  to  forget 
those  who  with  ns  have  been  in  the  ways  of 
sin,  but  for  whom  pardon  has  been  purchased. 
We  owe  it  to  our  Redeemer  to  help  on  his  work 
of  saving  others.  It  is  the  best  record  we  can 
offer  to  him.  If  we  stand  before  him  empty- 
handed,  it  will  be  the  saddest  experience  in  our 
history.  We  should  be  like  Christ.  We  should 
look  with  pity  upon  the  lost  and  should  not  be 
satisfied  till  they  are  saved. 

Also,  there  is  the  greatest  personal  joy  in 
saving  others.  It  was  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him  that  Christ  endured  the  cross. 

And  his  joy  is  made  full  in  no  way  so 
directly  as  by  the  saving  of  others ;  while  our 
own  joy  finds  its  gracious  fulfillment  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  joy  of  the  Saviour.  Full  gladness 
will  come  to  us  when  those  whom  we  have 
saved  express  their  love  for  what  we  may  have 
done  for  them.  When  they  can  say.  But  for 
yon  I  should  have  continued  on  the  downward 
road ;  to  ;  our  faithfulness  1  owe  it  that  I  came 
to  Christ;  then  our  joy  also  will  be  full. 

It  is  the  gladdest  word  this  side  of  heaven. 
And  what  must  it  be  in  heaven?  Here  and 
now,  the  grateful  look,  the  kindling  eye,  the 
tender  tone,  express  a  gratitude  which  is  the 
best  boon  of  earth.  As  one  in  the  home  on  high, 
meeting  you  shall  say.  To  yon  1  owe  it  that  I 
am  here ;  this  crown  is  really  your  gift  to  me ; 
what  words  can  express  the  personal  joy  of  such 
testimony  ? 

Fidelity  in  this  respeot,  even  sacrifice,  would 
find  its  abundant  reward  in  saving  others. 
What  is  life  worth  compared  with  the  soul? 
We  admire  the  sacrifice  which  is  made  to  save 
human  life.  Lately  a  medal  was  given  to  a 
girl  who  in  a  wild  storm  crossed  a  weakened 
bridge  to  prevent  an  approaching  railroad  train 
from  thundering  upon  it.  Holding  a  lantern 
in  her  hand,  she  carefully  felt  her  way  across 
the  quivering  timbers,  with  the  wild  torrent 
howling  below  and  the  wind  and  rain  above, 
and  arrived  at  the  station  just  in  time  to  save 
the  train  with  its  load  of  life.  Men  are  prompt 
to  recognize  such  acts  of  daring  and  devotion 
to  save  others.  They  admire  the  intrepidity, 
they  honor  the  kindness  and  love  and  the  ten¬ 
der  regard  for  others;  they  would  perpetuate 
the  act  by  monumental  remembrance.  But 
what  is  this  compared  with  the  saving  of  the 
immortal  soul? 

There  was  a  poor  and  ignorant  navvy,  as 
such  laborers  are  called  in  England,  who  was 
at  work  on  the  shaft  of  a  tunnel  which  was 
being  out  for  a  new  railway.  The  shaft  was 
driven  two  hunded  feet  through  solid  rook, 
and  the  duty  of  the  navvy,  whose  name  was 
Bill,  was  to  watch  the  large  iron  bucket  full 
of  rooks  as  it  was  hoisted  from  below,  and 
run  to  the  cart  which  took  away  the  broken 
rook  and  return  it  empty  to  the  navvy  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  If  a  rook  fell  off  the 
bucket.  Bill  would  shout,  ‘  ‘  Warn  out  below,  ’  ’ 
and  the  men  warned  by  his  cry  would  run 
from  the  danger  into  the  tunnel.  One  day, 
as  he  was  leaning  over  the  shaft,  swinging  in 
a  loaded  bucket,  bis  foot  slipped  and  he  fell 
into  the  shaft.  Quick  as  an  electric  flash, 
thoughts  rushed  into  his  mind.  He  knew  that 
his  fall  would  be  his  death.  He  knew  that  if 
he  should  scream  all  the  navvies  would  rush 
to  the  shaft  to  see  what  would  happen  and  his 


descending  body  would  dash  some  of  them  to 
death.  He  knew  that  if  any  of  them  were 
standing  at  the  bottom  and  he  should  give  no 
warning  they  would  be  killed.  All  this  passed 
through  his  mind  quicker  than  the  lightning’s 
flash,  as  he  began  to  fall ;  so  be  cried  out, 
“Warn  out  below, ’’ and  hardly  had  his  clear 
voice  warned  them  when  the  thud  of  his  man¬ 
gled  body  rang  on  the  rocky  pavement.  He 
saved  others.  It  was  true  heroism  It  made 
the  poor  navvy  great.  In  other  conditions 
his  name  would  have  filled  high  places  in  his¬ 
tory.  Are  we  quick  and  faithful  to  give  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  eternal  death? 
It  may  cost  something.  It  may  be  that  if  you 
are  to  save  your  friend  yon  will  grieve  him 
for  the  moment.  Do  yon  estimate  the  price¬ 
less  value  of  bis  soul? 

I  have  read  of  an  actress,  who,  passing  the 
open  door  of  a  prayer- meeting  heard  the  sing¬ 
ing  and  stepped  in.  The  hymn  was, 

“  Depth  of  mercy,  can  it  be, 

.Mercy  still  reserved  for  me  ?  ” 

She  listened  awhile  and  went  away ;  but  the 
words  of  that  tender  hymn  rang  in  her  soul 
through  her  preparation  for  the  stage.  They 
were  a  strange  undertone  in  her  life  until  they 
brought  her  to  Christ.  Then  she  wished  to 
leave  the  stage,  but  the  manager  sternly  held 
her  to  her  engagement.  She  played  with  un¬ 
common  power,  and  the  close  of  her  last 
brilliant  performance  was  the  climax  of  her 
act.  She  was  called  out  before  the  curtain  by 
the  enthusiastic  audience.  Her  contract  was 
at  an  end.  She  was  free,  her  only  master  was 
the  Lord  Christ.  She  came  forth  at  the  call, 
an  actress  no  more,  a  good  servant  of  her  Lord. 
With  hands  clasped  in  strong  emotion  and  with 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  she  sang  with  a 
pathos  that  rose  above  all  acting : 

•*  Depth  of  mercy,  can  there  be, 

Mercy  still  reserved  for  me  ? 

Can  my  God  his  w  ath  forbear. 

Me,  the  chief  of  sinners  spare  ?  ” 

The  audience  was  melted  by  her  wonderful 
plea,  and  many  who  heard  her  sought  the 
mercy  she  had  found.  Herself  saved,  she 
would  save  others. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

By  Representatives  of  Her  Six  Missions  in 
China. 

Dear  Brethren:  Interested  as  yon  are  in 
the  progress  of  the  Master’s  kingdom,  your 
minds  must  needs  be  greatly  agitated  just  now 
by  snob  questions  as:  Are  Missions  responsible 
for  the  present  dreadful  tumult  in  China?  Is 
the  interruption  to  Missions  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manent?  What  is  the  Church’s  duty  in  view 
of  the  outlook?  In  the  hope  of  giving  answer 
we  respectfully  and  affectionately  address  to 
yon  this  letter. 

Missionaries  are  charged  with  bringing  on 
this  violent  anti -foreign  outbreak  by  imprudent 
assaults  on  the  Chinese  religions,  by  forcing 
upon  the  people  a  new  and  unwelcome  religion, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natives  in 
legal  and  financial  matters.  Leaving  the 
Romish  Church  to  defend  its  own,  we  solemnly 
declare  this  charge,  so  far  as  aimed  at  the 
Protestant  body,  to  be  untrue.  The  three  par¬ 
ties  in  the  outbreak  were  the  Empress  Dow¬ 
ager’s  faction,  the  Boxers  and  the  common 
people. 

The  first  was  actuated  by  an  intense  hatred 
of  foreigners  and  reform.  The  old  corruption 
suits  her  and  her  counsellors. 

The  second  was  in  it  for  plunder,  and  possi¬ 
bly,  other  sinister  purposes. 

The  third— the  common  people?  They  were 
not  actuated  by  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion 
as  such,  nor  by  hatred  of  -  the  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  as  such. 

The  Hon.  George  F.  Seward,  former  Minis- 
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ter  to,  and  resident  of,  China  for  nearlj 
twenty  years,  asserts  that  “for  every  enemy  a 
missionary  makes  he  makes  fifty  friends.’’ 
That  is  tme.  Proofs  without  limit  conld  be 
adduced. 

The  common  people,  then,  were,  we  believe, 
actuated  by  two  emotions — Race-hatred,  which 
is  developed  to  an  unusual  degree  among  the 
Chinese;  and  Apprehension— fear  of  loss  of 
territory  and  of  livelihood. 

So  far  as  race-hatred  is  concerned  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  infiuence  has  ever  been  towards  its 
mitigation. 

As  to  the  apprehension,  in  no  way  could  he 
be  accused  of  it  except  as  he  is  the  forerunner 
of  machinery,  commerce,  and  other  component 
parts  of  Christian  civilization.  These  things 
coming  in— good  and  helpful,  but  not  yet  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such— a  menace  to  the  livelihood 
of  countless  thousands  of  carters,  wheelbar- 
rowmen,  boatmen,  innkeepers— may  well  excite 
apprehension. 

Add  to  this  the  sight  of  successive  foreign 
seizures  of  territory— Hong-kong,  Tong- king, 
Tsin  tan.  Port  Arthur,  Wei-hai-wei— and  the 
long-continued  discussion  of  “Spheres  of  In¬ 
fluence’’  and  “Partitionment  of  Empire,’’  and 
is  not  the  necessity  of  blaming  the  missionaries 
as  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  entirely  re¬ 
moved? 

And  let  no  one  regard  the  present  interrup¬ 
tion  to  Missions  as  permanen.  t  The  work  will 
go  on  with  increasing  power,  justifying  the 
assertion  that  China  is  still  the  grandest  mis¬ 
sion  field  on  earth.  No  caste  prejudice  and 
no  state  hierarchy  array  themselves  against 
Gospel  effort.  The  vast  mass  of  the  people 
reside  in  villages,  easily  accessible.  Many 
imperial  edicts  have  been  published,  affirming 
the  rights  of  the  missionaries  to  preach,  and 
officials  have  been  repeatedly  instructed  to 
give  all  needed  protection  to  chapels  and 
churches.  Thousands  of  great  cities  and  market- 
towns  lie  open  to  evangelistic  effort.  Idolatry 
is  utterly  powerless  before  the  persistent,  ag¬ 
gressive  attacks  of  Christianity.  Converts  have 
been  made  from  all  classes,  including  many 
scholars  of  high  literary  attainment. 

The  Reform  Party  originated  with  men  who 
acquired  a  taste  for  true  learning  through  pub¬ 
lications  and  teaching  of  missionaries.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  books  and  tracts  have 
been  sold  and  distributed  throughout  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Hundreds  of  churches,  chapels,  schools  and 
scores  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  been 
established  within  China’s  borders;  and  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  communicants  and 
half  a  million  adherents  are  proof  that  our 
labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Chinese,  thoroughly  converted,  become 
peculiarly  tenacious  in  their  grasp  of  truth, 
aud  have  given  to  the  world  an  open  exhibition 
of  willingness  to  die  for  their  faith. 

They  are  idolaters  through  ignorance.  Once 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  idol  worship  they  will 
give  nothing  to  its  support,  and  the  hundreds 
of  millions  annually  thus  wasted  will  go  into 
Christian  channels. 

The  work  of  converting  a  mighty  nation  like 
China  must  be  accomplished  chiefly  through 
the  labors  of  trained  native  preachers,  and 
here  the  outlook  is  peculiarly  encouraging. 
China  has  tens  of  thousands  of  scholars  in 
every  province,  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
their  own  classics,  and  the  most  influential 
class  of  men  in  the  empire.  Many  of  these 
men  have  been  reached  and  are  doing  excellent 
work  as  teachers  and  preachers. 

The  Chinese  are  among  the  most  industrious, 
economical  and  peaceable  peoples  on  earth. 
Under  righteous  officials  they  would  be  most 
easily  governed.  Snob  officials  are  the  product 
of  a  Christian,  never  of  a  pagan,  civilization. 
Confucianism  has  made  of  the  Chinese  a  stable 


people ;  Christianity  will  make  them  a  right¬ 
eous  people. 

Out  of  these  facts  grow  important  needs. 

Every  inch  of  the  late  disaster  must  be  re¬ 
trieved  ;  every  building  destroyed  must  be 
rebuilt ;  every  fallen  or  disabled  missionary  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  More  than  mere  re¬ 
covery,  there  must  be  advance.  The  blood  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  martyrs  must  prove 
the  seed  of  the  church.  The  faithfulness  of 
those  converts  unto  death  has  vindicated  the 
right  of  Foreign  Missions  in  China  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  The  setting  up  of  a  righteous  govern¬ 
ment  will  give  larger  opportunity  than  was 
ever  employed  before.  Cities  hitherto  closed 
against  the  missionary  will  soon  invite  him ; 
temples  hitherto  occupied  by  priests  and  idols 
will  be  turned  into  school-rooms.  New  preach¬ 
ers  and  teachers — men  and  women,  native  and 
foreign — will  be  demanded  by  the  thousand. 

At  the  close  of  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion,  when 
the  temples  and  idols  of  all  Southeastern  China 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  people,  having 
lost  faith  in  their  gods,  were  apathetic  about 
restoring  them,  an  opportunity  was  offered  the 
Christian  people  of  the  world  which,  if  im¬ 
proved,  would  have  filled  the  entire  region 
with  houses  of  worship  dedicated  to  King 
Jesus.  The  opportunity  was  not  improved. 

A  larger  opportunity  is  now  making  ready. 
China,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  resistance, 
is  about  to  welcome  the  incoming  tide  of 
Christian  civilization.  Be  ye,  therefore,  also 
ready.  Go  into  all  China  and  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature.  For  eighteen  hundred 
years  this  command  of  the  Master  went  un¬ 
heeded.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
oentury,  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
deliverance  of  our  brethren  in  Peking,  and  the 
safety  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  force  throughout  the  country,  let  ns  one 
and  all  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task — great> 
but  enccouraging  in  the  highest  degree— of 
winning— yes,  winning — China  for  our  Christ. 

(Signed) 

J.  H.  Langhlin,  Chiningchow;  A.  A.  Fulton, 
Canton ;  J.  N.  Hayes,  Soochow ;  A.  M.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Peking;  George  Cornwell,  Chefoo; 
W.  F.  Seymour,  Tengohow;  L.  J.  Davies, 
Chinanfn;  P.  W.  McClintock,  Nodoa,  all  of 
China. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

A.  Parke  Burgess  D.D. 

The  garden  of  the  world,  rich  in  soil,  pro¬ 
ductions,  manufactures,  markets,  transporta¬ 
tion,  intelligence,  ancestral  annals,  religious 
and  moral  training,  all  the  higher  values,  in 
fact,  of  civic  and  social  life.  And  yet  thi^ 
very  region  is  really  home  missionary  ground. 
The  strongest  and  wealthiest  churches  are  gen¬ 
erally  skirmishing  around  to  get  funds  where¬ 
with  to  make  ends  meet,  and  the  smal^ 
churches  skirmish  and  forage  in  ways  some¬ 
times  quite  undignified,  and  lean  quite  heavily 
upon  the  patient  arms  of  Home  Missionary 
Boards,  and  even  then  but  barely  hold  their 
own,  using  up  all  resources  upon  their  own 
standstill  life,  and  gaining  nothing  for  aggres¬ 
sive  and  constructive  work.  It  is  the  same  in 
all  denominations,  and  is  indeed  a  pitiable 
condition.  And  this  condition  is  more  and 
more  imperatively  becoming 

A  PROBI.BM. 

The  causes  of  it  and  the  remedies  for  it  can 
but  be  subjects  of  serious  study,  in  the  wiser 
counsels  of  practical  Ohristian  leaders,  as  time 
advances. 

How  to  get  money  for  church  advancement 
and  how  to  most  usefully  expend  money,  how 
to  determine  the  lines  of  most  certain  and 
rapid  advancement — these  are  problems,  ever 
old  and  ever  new,  with  added  elements  and 
complications  arising,  to  which  the  best 
thought  of  the  Church  of  God  must  be  given. 


And  in  the  degree  that  the  wisest  and  most 
business  -  like  methods  of  expenditure  are 
reached  will  the  securing  of  consecrated  funds 
become  more  easy  and  adequate.  The  poor, 
who  give  of  their  poverty,  put  the  price  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  rigid  economy  into  the  Lord’s  treas¬ 
ury,  aud  it  is  their  right  to  demand  care  and 
prudence  in  the  administration  of  even  the 
smallest  offerings  of  their  faith  and  love. 
And  the  wealthy  will  not  fail  to  require  that 
the  strict  rules  of  economy  and  business  sagac¬ 
ity  by  which  they  accumulated  wealth  shall 
be  observed  by  those  whom  they  trust  to  take 
charge  of  their  benevolent  gifts.  This  is  rea¬ 
sonable  and  right.  “Business”  is  an  art  that 
has  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  this  age. 
And  the  Church  is  put  in  charge  of  the  “Lord’s 
business.  ” 

A  I.OOK  AT  F.4CTS. 

Most  villages  and  country  places  are  over- 
loaded'with  church  organizations.  A  village 
of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  souls  has 
two,  perhaps  three  church  organizations. 
Three  systems  of  church  machinery  to  be  kept 
in  running  order ;  all  fighting  for  dear  life,  and 
never  attaining  a  self-supporting  respectabil¬ 
ity.  A  village  of  five  thousand  has  ten 
churches;  half  of  them  “feeble”  and  gasping 
for  breath ;  their  appointments  wholly  inade¬ 
quate,  their  pastors  pinching  and  starving,  and 
their  missionary  benevolence  a  minus  quantity. 

In  these  same  villages  there  are  conditions 
that  must  be  studied  and  reckoned  in  the  prob¬ 
lem,  for  they  cannot  be  eliminated  nor  much 
modified.  Some  of  them  are  these :  Every  such 
village  is  aspiring  to  social  and  secular  im¬ 
provements  that  cost  money.  There  must  be 
waterworks,  electric  light  plants,  enlarged  and 
improved  church  and  school  buildings,  public 
libraries,  literary  clubs  and  societies  without 
number.  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Granges, 
Women’s  Ohristian  Temperance  Unions  and 
a  whole  alphabet  of  other  fraternities,  all  hav¬ 
ing  a  real  or  an  imaginary  legitimacy  and  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  community,  and  all  requiring 
money  many  times  exceeding,  perhaps,  that 
which  is  contributed  to  the  church.  These 
are  the  facts  that  mark  the  growing  complex¬ 
ity  of  American  life.  They  are  permanent 
elements  to  be  reckoned  with,  in  the  solution 
of  church  problems. 

Then,  there  are  countless  expenses  of  house¬ 
hold  life,  equuipage,  furniture,  dress.  Wealth 
sets  the  pace,  and  poverty  follows.  Horses, 
carriages,  automobiles,  wheels,  fine  clothing, 
all  come  into  the  church  problem.  Besides 
there  are  summer  outings,  a  feature  of  the 
times ;  the  right  of  the  wealthy  and  the  need 
of  the  poor  and  overworked;  all  costing  money 
and  often  depleting  the  exchequer  to  a  wretched 
degree  of  attenuation. 

In  short,  life  is  changing  in  its  details,  and 
church  life,  church  work,  church  growth  are 
subject  to  corresponding  modifications.  It  is  a 
condition  that  confronts  us — and  one  not  to  be 
met  by  creed,  dogma,  abstraction.  It  can  only 
be  met  by  wisdom,  adaptation,  adjustment. 
It  calls  for  the  philosophy  of  one  who  said: 

“  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 

There  is  a  remedy,  or  there's  none. 

It  there  is  one  try  and  find  it,— 

If  there  isn’t,  never  mind  It-  ” 

TWO  REMBDIES  ARE  PATENT. 

1.  The  church  must  get  down  to  practical 
business-like  methods ;  present  day  enterprise ; 
constructive,  aggressive  ways  of  putting  her 
spiritual  forces  into  this  vast  field  of  ever 
shifting,  never  ceasing  activities. 

2.  The  churches  must  obey  the  law  of  comity 
and  00  -  operation.  Consolidation  means 
strength.  One  good  church  is  better  than  two 
poor  ones.  A  strong  Methodist  Church  stands 
for  more  and  better  than  a  weak  Presbyterian 
Church,  any  day  of  the  round  year.  “Feeble 
churches”  are  at  beet  a  scandal  and  at  worst  a 
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crime.  Not  saddenly,  bat  gradually,  this 
result  must  come  about ;  fewer  weak  churobes, 
more  strong  ones.  The  church  should  lift  the 
community,  not  load  it.  A  church  for  its 
own  sake  is  a  solecism  in  the  logic  of  church 
life.  Not  for  self,  but  for  the  out-lying,  nn- 
cburched  world  does  she  exist.  The  church 
that  feeds  upon  itself  is  moribund— stagnant  in 
the  plethora  of  its  own  intro  centred  life. 
Combination,  consolidation  would  in  many  a 
town,  village,  city,  mean  the  end  of  jealousy 
and  strife,  rivalry  and  misconception,  gossip 
and  scandal.  It  would  mean  relief  from  bur¬ 
dens  and  humiliations ;  a  business  like  use  of 
church  funds;  a  better  local  evangelization; 
a  larger  outflow  of  means  to  missions  in  the 
regions  beyond.  It  would  constitute  a  noble 
example  of  Christian  dignity,  magnanimity, 
fellowship,  concession,  confidence,  common- 
sense.  Gradually,  the  church  must  sink  her 
non-essentials  in  the  deepening  tide  of  an  en¬ 
larging  charity  and  ettioiency,  and  make  all  her 
resources  tributary,  directly,  to  the  onward 
sweep  of  Christ’s  ministering  life  to  men. 
God’s  people  are  one  people,  the  world  over 
and  twice  through. 

A  CHILDLIKE  CREED. 

John  G-  Osborne. 

The  Master  said  to  the  people  about  him  in 
Galilee,  “Except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.’’  These  words  have  lost 
none  of  their  force  in  these  nineteen  hundred 
years.  If  they  correctly  stated  the  conditions 
of  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  they 
must,  with  equal  exactness,  express  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  entrance  into  the  visible  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Three  things,  to  quote  the  thought  of  another, 
characterize  the  child  like  spirit,  love,  trust, 
obedience.  The  child  loves,  trusts,  obeys  spon¬ 
taneously.  The  same  three  things  characterize 
the  Christian;  and  they  include  all  of  the 
Christian  system  and  the  Christian  life. 

The  title  of  the  first  chapter  in  the  child-like 
creed  is  Love.  This  begins  with  God ;  for  he 
loved  us  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
I  must  include  the  creative  and  preserving 
energy  of  the  Father,  the  redemptive  work  of 
the  Son,  and  the  regenerating  ofiice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  the  facts  are  all  sufficient : 
theories  may  be  reserved  as  a  study  for  eter¬ 
nity. 

The  next  section  is  our  love  for  God.  We 
love  him  even  as  a  little  child  loves  father  or 
mother.  This  also  is  a  fact,  an  experience,  not 
a  theory.  It  requires  no  explanation ;  only  the 
demonstration  of  our  own  consciousness. 

The  second  chapter  in  our  creed  is  Faiih. 
This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  intuitive 
coufidence  of  the  little  child  in  its  parent 
transferred  to  the  heavenly  Father.  We  can 
no  more  explain  it  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  but  we  know  what  it  is  when  wo  have 
felt  it  in  our  own  souls. 

The  last  chapter  is  Obedience.  Here  begins 
the  conflict.  But  if  we  love  and  trust,  we  shall 
obey.  We  can’t  help  it.  It  is  natural  for  the 
child  to  obey;  though  it  very  quickly  learns 
disobedience.  This,  however,  is  not  creed:  it 
is  covenant.  It  is  the  human  part  in  God’s 
plan  of  redemption,  but  it  includes  creed  as 
well,  for  our  obedience  not  only  demonstrates 
the  fact  of  our  citizenship  in  Christ’s  kingdom, 
but  it  also  determines  the  limits  of  our  under¬ 
standing  of  that  kingdom.  “Hereby  we  do 
know  that  we  know  him  if  we  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments’’  (1  John  ii.  3). 

To  an  untutored  layman  something  like  this, 
stated  in  simple  language,  seems  to  be  the 
model  creed.  If  it  is  a  departure  from  the  old 
standards,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  stand¬ 
ards.  If  it  harmonizes  with  modern  thought, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  let  modern  thought  pre¬ 


pare  to  readjust  itself.  And  in  the  changes  of 
thought  that  are  sure  to  come,  the  best,  the 
truest,  the  holiest  thought  will  more  and  more 
centre  itself  around  those  three  words  which 
at  once  contain  the  substance  of  all  Christian 
doctrine,  and  embody  the  facts  in  all  Christian 
experience— love,  trust,  obedience.  Thus,  as 
of  old,  the  Master  may  still  say  of  his  people, 
“Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.’’ 

Port  Byron,  III. 

FROM  FARTHEST  WASHIS6T0N. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  most  persons 
have  much  information  respecting  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  a  coal-mining  village.  At 
small  distances  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  not 
to  mention  similar  deposits  at  many  points  be¬ 
tween  Bellingham  Bay  on  the  north  and 
Columbia  River  on  the  south,  we  find  the 
foothills  and  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains  resting  upon  seem¬ 
ingly  inexhaustible  beds  of  this  inestimably 
valuable  mineral. 

The  village  of  Carbonado,  situated  about 
forty  miles  from  Tacoma  and  fifty  from  Seattle, 
and  not  far  from  the  famous  Mount  Rainier, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades,  is  so  far  typical 
as  to  warrant  a  brief  description. 

The  Population,  reported  by  the  recent  census 
at  twelve  hundred,  consists  of  at  least  thirteen 
distinct  nationalities,  of  which  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Welsh  are  foremost  in  number,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  business  aptitudes.  The  Finns 
come  next,  over  two  hundred  of  them,  with  a 
church  edifice  recently  erected,  and  with  an 
enterprising  young  pastor,  who  divides  his 
labors  between  this  place  and  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 
Although  so  many  nationalities  are  represented 
and  so  many  different  languages  spoken,  yet 
sameness  of  employment  under  efficient  super, 
vision  contributes  to  general  harmony. 

The  Government  of  the  village  is  decidedly 
unique,  marked  rather  by  the  absence  than  by 
the  presence  of  any  visible  machinery.  There 
is  neither  lawyer,  esquire,  sheriff,  constable 
nor,  in  fact,  any  municipal  conclave  whatso¬ 
ever;  and  yet  a  more  orderly,  well-behaved, 
law-abiding  and  on  the  whole,  respectable  body 
of  citizens  you  will  have  to  go  far  to  find. 
Popular  sentiment  so  thoroughly  discounte¬ 
nances  the  less  as  well  as  the  greater  forms  of 
vice  and  ill-doing,  that  the  culprit  knows 
assuredly  that  this  Nemesis  will  drive  him  out 
of  town  as  certainly  and  speedily  as  if  a  mid¬ 
continent  cyclone  charged  with  dynamite  were 
about  to  burst  upon  him.  Hence  thievery  and 
its  kin,  and  the  slightest  disrespect  publicly 
shown  towards  woman,  irrespective  of  her 
station  in  life,  are  certain  to  be  followed  by 
swift  and  condign  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  indignant  miners. 

This  commendable  state  of  things  is  very 
largely  due  to  a  business-like,  firm,  kind  and 
energetic  administration  of  affairs  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemanly  superintendents,  Messrs.  D.  T.  and 
L.  W.  Davies,  who  are  the  custodians  of  the 
property  and  interests  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  to  which  these  mines  with 
four  miles  square  of  adjacent  forest-clad  terri¬ 
tory  belong. 

While  the  miners  supply  their  families  chiefly 
from  the  Company’s  well-stocked  store,  their 
good  wages  and  the  regularity  of  payment  from 
the  Company  enable  them  to  live  comfortably, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  incurring  debt. 

A  skilled  physician  and  a  drug  store  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  who  may  need,  and  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  an  ample  fund,  to  which  each 
miner  contributes  a  monthly  quota. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  now  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons  (beside  that  of 
the  Finns,  the  only  one  here),  has  be. 
come  self-supporting.  Its  edifice,  owned  by 
the  Company,  is  centrally  located,  neat  and 
commodious,  has  a  good  pipe  organ,  and  though 


often  crowded  by  the  congregation,  meets  well 
the  needs  of  the  communicants.  Young  People’s 
Society  Christian  Endeavor  and  Sabbath-school. 
The  Welsh,  being  passionately  fond  of  music, 
furnish  choice  singing  by  both  choir  and  con¬ 
gregation.  As  they  desire  and  require  but 
one  sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  at  night, 
they  cheer  the  pastor  with  a  full  house  of  at¬ 
tentive  auditors.  The  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  may  see  in  these  items  evidence  that 
pulpit  and  pastoral  work  among  such  a  people, 
even  though  in  a  lonely  village  among  the 
mountains,  may  be  full  of  promise  of  good. 

_  Puget. 

CHURCHES  IN  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF 
BUFFALO. 

Here  and  there  the  shifting  of  population, 
like  a  refluent  tide,  has  left  a  church  that  once 
was  fairly  prosperous  in  a  forlorn  and  hopeless 
condition.  One  such  case  is  the  church  at 
Panama,  of  which  the  excellent  Dr.  Burgess 
was  once  pastor.  The  church  is  disbanded  and 
the  legal  formalities  have  just  been  completed 
for  the  sale  of  the  property. 

Within  a  year,  a  most  encouraging  evidence 
of  vigorous  life  has  been  the  lifting  of  church 
debts.  The  church  in  Lancaster  rose  nobly  and 
successfully  to  this  work,  and  the  La  Fayette 
Avenue  Ohurch  in  Buffalo  threw  off  a  perfectly 
staggering  debt,  and  that  without  having  yet 
effected  the  sale  of  their  old  church  property, 
which  is  valuable. 

The  North  Church  of  Buffalo,  whose  beloved 
pastor.  Dr.  Dickinson,  was  generously  granted 
a  half  year’s  furlough  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  is  now  rejoicing  in  his  return  and  the 
resumption  of  his  labors. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Dickinson  leads  naturally  to 
the  mention  of  a  movement  which  he  started 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Presbytery  that  should 
result  in  raising  and  ennobling  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  A  ‘  ‘  Retreat,  ’  ’  as  it  is  called  among  the 
Episcopal  brethren,  has  been  appointed  to  be 
hsld  soon  at  a  point  on  Chautauqua  Lake, 
where  such  attention  can  be  given  to  devo¬ 
tional  services  and  meditation  and  mutual 
counsel  as  appears  to  be  impossible  during  the 
hurry  of  a  business  meeting  of  the  Presbytery. 
Those  who  have  signified  their  intention  of 
participating  in  this  fraternal  gatheirng  look 
forward  to  it  with  hope. 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of 
credal  revision  was  not  marred  by  one  trace  of 
bitterness  or  ill  feeling.  The  arguments  were 
tensely  drawn,  the  convictions  on  either  side 
were  pronounced,  the  expression  of  those  con¬ 
victions  was  fearless  and  vigorous;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  personality  or  of  acerbity,  and 
no  imputation  of  unworthy  motives. 

Young  Peoples’  Societies  by  their  growing 
prominence  in  the  work  of  the  churches  are 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Presbytery;  and  a  good  Committee  is 
endeavoring  to  secure  for  them  such  official 
supervision  by  every  session  as  will  bind  them 
in  loyalty  to  our  Church  and  restrain  in  them 
any  movements  that  may  seem  injudicious  or 
eccentric. 

Buffalo  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  stony 
ground  for  the  prosecution  of  that  special  hus¬ 
bandry  known  :;s  evangelistic.  In  some  of  the 
outlying  churches  a  more  genial  soil  has  been 
found.  The  season  for  such  work  is  early ;  but 
in  at  least  one  church  it  has  already  begun.  A 
subsequent  article  will  present  some  of  the 
hopeful  and  some  of  the  unpromising  aspects 
of  this  work.  Clericus. 


The  Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Morgan  Ph.D.  now 
resident  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and  recently 
pastor  of  the  Ciroleville  Church,  has  taken 
his  certificate  to  the  New  York  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

TEX  LITTLE  JOLRNF.YS  THROUGH 
ENGLAND.* 

This  volume  is  done  very  much  on  the  plan 
of  Little  Journeys  to  the  homes  of  authors, 
but  on  a  much  larger  and  richer  scale,  the 
field  for  the  journey  being  expanded  over  all 
England  and  arranged  to  touch  its  history  and 
ciivilization  on  a  great  variety  of  points. 
These  journeys  are  intended  to  serve  a  double 
purpose  as  literary  companions  for  tourists  in 
England  of  the  more  leisurely  and  intelligent 
class,  and  as  literary  journeys  for  stay  at  home 
readers.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  for  which 
class  they  will  prove  the  more  attractive. 

They  begin  at  the  steamer  dock  in  Liverpool, 
that  mighty  product  of  the  present  century, 
which  meets  the  American  traveler  on  landing 
with  visual  proof  that  an  old  empire  may  have 
in  it  a  young  life. 

From  this  point  they  plunge  the  reader,  or 
tourist,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Chester  and  the  romantic  vicinities  of 
North  Wales,  giving  him  delightful  glimpses, 
or  even  elaborate  introductions,  to  all  homes 
and  places  or  associations  of  interest  as  he 
passes  on  his  way.  Chester,  with  its  quaint  old 
English  and  older  Roman  constructions  and 
histories,  comes  first.  Then  follows  Eaton 
Hall,  one  of  the  finest  ducal  palaces  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
reported  the  richest  of  the  English  dukes,  made 
so  by  the  “unearned  increment”  on  his  enor¬ 
mous  land  ownership  in  the  West  End  of 
London. 

Not  far  away  is  Ha  warden  Castle  still  breath¬ 
ing  living  memories  of  Gladstone,  and  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  same  county,  Beeston  Castle 
on  its  sandstone  rock,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  from  the  plain  below,  where  it  was  planted 
by  the  Earl  of  Cheshire  some  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  as  a  thank  offering  for  his  safe  re¬ 
turn  from  the  crusade.  Mr.  Cooke  fails  in 
none  of  these  touches  nor  does  he  fail  to  tell 
how  the  storm  of  Civil  War  raged  around  these 
walls  when  King  Charles  made  his  final  stand 
here. 

From  here  the  journey  winds  on  into  the 
valley  of  the  Welsh  Dee  or  Deva,  on  the  whole 
the  finest  and  most  romantic  stream  in  Great 
Britain.  Every  mile  and  every  turn  of  the 
tourist’s  way  depends  for  its  richness  on  just 
such  illustration  as  Mr.  Cooke  supplies,  sup¬ 
plied  when  wanted  and  in  such  simple  and 
vivid  terms  as  to  make  all  visual  to  the  reader. 
At  Wrexham,  for  example,  in  this  valley  he 
does  not  fail  to  remind  one  that  the  tower  of 
St.  Giles  is  one  of  the  “Seven  wonders  of 
Wales, '  ’  that  in  its  vicarage  the  good  Bishop 
Heber  wrote  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains, 
and  that  in  its  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  Gov. 
emor  Elihu  Yale,  the  founder  of  Yale  College, 
who  died  in  1721,  and  that  yonder  is  the  grave¬ 
yard  where  we  may  read  his  quaint  epitaph : 

“Born  in  America,  in  Enrope  bred. 

In  Africa  travelled,  in  Asia  wed. 

Where  long  be  lived  and  thrived. 

In  London  dead. 

Much  good;  some  ilL  be  did,  so  bore  all’s  even 
And  that  bis  eonl  tbrongb  mercy’s  gone  to  heaven.’’ 

So  the  tourist  and  reader  run  on  in  their 
journey  enlivened  by  delightful  chit  chat 
whose  serious  point  is  to  open  up  the  treasures 
of  the  route.  Fortunately  they  are  well  nigh 
inexhaustible  and  when  gathered  by  a  skillful 
hand  make  a  delightful  store  of  entertainment. 

The  ten  journeys  are  contrived  to  cover  all 
that  is  interesting  in  England  with  these  local 
groups.  A  great  deal  of  good  work  has  gone 
into  every  one  of  them.  They  give  glimpses  of 

*EDglaDd.  Picturesque  and  Descrintive  Reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  Foreign  Travel,  by  .Toel  Cooke,  illustrated.  In 
two  volnnes.  Crown  vo,  np,  and  412.  Heny  T.  Coates 
&  Co.  Philadelphia 


England,  her  life,  history  and  civilization, 
which  cannot  be  bad  in  the  common  way  of 
travel,  and  which  serve  as  a  living  and  pictur¬ 
esque  illustration  of  the  political,  literary, 
social  and  economic  history  of  the  country. 

The  work  is  done  carefully  and  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  style. 

The  book  is  illustrated  in  the  first  volume 
with  twenty-eight,  and  in  the  second  with 
twenty-one  beliotype  views  of  historic  scenes, 
buildings  and  monuments. 

As  the  book  is  not  a  traveler’s  guide,  it  con¬ 
tains  no  directions  as  to  routes  and  inns,  these 
being  left  to  the  ordinary  guide-books. 

The  History  of  the  Christian  Ohcrch.  By 
John  Fletcher  Hurst.  Volume  II.  Eaton 
and  Mains.  |5. 

This  is  Volume  VIII.  in  the  Library  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  Theological  Literature,  edited  by  Dr. 
Crooks  and  Dr.  Hurst,  and  Volume  II.  of  the 
Church  History  by  the  latter.  It  is  done  on 
the  same  general  method  which  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  previous  volume,  and  which  if 
it  resulted  in  no  great  gain  for  original 
scholarship  did  result  in  a  work  with  a  great 
deal  of  vitality  and  usefulness  in  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  present  and  closing  vol¬ 
ume,  and  even  with  more  emphasis.  The  his¬ 
tory  is  one  with  a  remarkable  vitality  in  it. 
The  story  moves  on  over  the  high  places  and 
strong  points  of  the  landscape  and  lays  it  all 
out  before  the  reader  and  commands  their  in¬ 
terest.  Dr.  Hurst  understands  the  art,  which 
the  late  Dr.  Pond  is  said  to  have  commended 
to  bis  students  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
when  he  said  to  them,  “Young  men,  cultivate 
prongs.”  This  volume  begins  with  the  Her¬ 
alds  of  the  Better  Chnrcb,  in  the  reformers 
before  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  such 
as  Hus,  Savonarola,  Erasmus  and  Renchlin  on 
the  continent.  The  Reformation  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  comes  next,  followed  by  the  story  of  the 
Reformation  in  England.  The  Intermediate 
Period  and  The  Recent  Period  into  which  the 
history  from  the  close  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia  in  1648  is  divided,  are  treated  in  the 
same  order,  with  this  difference  that  The 
American  Church  forms  a  third  part  in  the 
recent  period  and,  for  American  students  at 
least,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work.  A 
truly  evangelical  spirit  pervades  the  work  and 
has  had  a  controlling  influence  on  the  author. 
The  history  of  the  great  religious  uprising  in 
England  in  the  last  century  and  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Methodism  in  that  country  and  in 
this  naturally  receive  special  attention, 
though  not  with  more  than  they  merit.  A 
good  example  of  the  author’s  judicial  temper 
and  sound  judgment  and  of  bis  ability  to  com¬ 
press  the  elements  of  a  perplexed  history  into 
a  brief  statement,  without  losing  its  vitality  or 
its  interest  may  be  seen  in  his  account  of  the 
witchcraft  delusion  in  New  England  (p.  888). 
His  account  of  the  New  England  treatment  of 
Baptists  and  Quakers  is  not  mild.  While  the 
blunt  terms  in  which  he  discusses  such  blots 
on  the  Lutheran  name  as  the  Philip  of  Hesse 
divorce  proves  that  in  his  devotion  to  truth 
rather  than  party  he  is  a  true  son  of  the 
Reformation.  We  repeat,  however,  the  opinion 
expressed  as  to  the  previous  volume  that  its 
merits  are  rather  of  a  judicious  reconstruction 
of  the  materials,  attractive  style  and  general 
evangelical  usefulness  than  in  the  line  of  origi¬ 
nal  oonributions  to  church  history. 

The  Mind  of  Tennyson.  His  Thoughts  on  God, 
Freedom  and  Immortality.  By  E.  Hirshey 
Sneath  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  11.25. 

This  is  no  ordinary  essay  on  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  the  English  poets.  Tennyson  was  not 
only  a  great  artist  in  the  formal  elements  of 
poetic  workmanship,  he  had  in  him  the  solid 
substance  of  thoughts  that  will  keep  his  verse 


alive  forever.  To  enjoy  him  and  much  more 
to  interpret  him,  one  must  understand  his 
philosophy  as  well  as  appreciate  his  poetics, 
for  singer  though  he  is,  warbling  delicious 
melodies,  he  is  also  very  much  more  than  this, 
and  it  is  this  much  more  which  connects  him 
with  the  undying  life  of  the  race  and  will  keep 
him  and  his  verse  alive  forever.  Mr.  Sneath ’s 
essay  applies  to  this  deeper  and  greater  element 
in  the  poet  and  his  work.  Nothing  else  inter¬ 
ested  Tenyson  so  much  as  God,  freedom  and 
immortality.  He  was  full  of  them  when  a 
student  at  Oxford.  His  interest  never  cooled 
in  them.  They  are  the  themes  of  man  and  the 
universe  and  hold  as  prominent  and  essential 
place  in  his  poetry  as  in  Milton’s,  Dante’s  or 
Goethe’s  Faust.  Dr.  Sneath  in  studying  this 
aspect  of  the  Tennysonian  verse  has  chosen  his 
field  most  happily  and  done  ns  a  service  which 
calls  for  a  critic  equally  well  equipped  in  lit¬ 
erature  ard  in  philosophy.  He  has  shown  us 
in  his  essay  that  Tennyson’s  fame  rests  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  his  art  and  artistic  work¬ 
manship,  but  upon  even  yet  more  securely  on 
the  abiding  strength,  purity  and  truth  of  his 
philosophy  of  man  and  life  and  nature. 

The  State  and  the  Church.  The  Baldwin 
Lectures  for  1898.  By  William  Prall  Ph.  D. , 
LL.  B.,  S.T.D.  Thomas  Whittaker.  |1.26. 

These  lectures  are  fiom  the  Rector  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  Detroit,  author  of  a  suggestive 
volume  on  Civic  Christianity.  This  series  of 
Lectures  on  the  Baldwin  Foundation  before  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  addressed  to  the  in¬ 
telligent,  progressive  and  open-minded  public. 
The  writer  discusses  the  basis  of  the  state  in 
his  first  lecture  with  a  good  deal  of  free  criti¬ 
cism  of  other  writers  though  in  agreement 
with  Aristotle’s  dictum  that  man  is  a  politi¬ 
cal,  or  state-creating  animal.  He  accepts  Sir 
Henry  Maine’s  position  that  the  family,  not 
the  individual,  is  the  social  unit.  Dr.  Mul- 
ford  did  not  draw  more  from  Hegel  in  his 
“Nation”  than  from  Gladstone,  as  Mr.  Prall 
asserts.  His  notion  of  the  state  as  an  organic 
unity  was  Plato’s  doctrine  of  nniversals,  fil¬ 
tered  down  to  Dr.  Mulford  through  F.  D. 
Maurice  of  whom  he  was  a  great  student  and 
admirer.  Dr.  Prall  has  a  touch  of  the  same 
Platonic  mysticism  in  bis  view  of  the  husband 
and  wife  as  “one  flesh,  ”  which  he  does  not 
seem  to  treat  in  the  apostolic  symbolism,  but 
in  the  literalism  of  reality.  His  remarks  on 
divorce  end  marriage  are  very  strong  and  have 
in  them  some  points  that  are  not  as  familiar  as 
they  should  be.  The  sketch  of  the  trausfer  of 
power  from  the  civil  to  the  spiritual  area  of 
the  state  and  the  growth  of  political  ambition 
in  the  Papacy  is  strikingly  well  done,  though 
the  statement  (p.  143)  that  the  Roman  Empire 
was  at  first  so  “fearful  of  the  Ohurch”  as  to 
attempt  to  crush  it  requires  more  definition  as 
to  date.  It  was  not  true  until  after  Nero  was 
on  the  throne  some  years.  To  the  first  Ohris- 
tianity  Rome  was  a  shield.  Paul  appealed  to 
Caesar  as  a  sheltering  power,  in  whose  justice 
he  could  repose.  In  the  later  lectures,  Dr. 
Prall  lets  himself  out  with  more  freedom.  He 
expresses  distrust  of  our  representative  system 
of  government  and  has  a  good  word  for  the 
referendum  as  a  more  direct  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  He  raises  his  voice  against 
socialistic  tendencies,  calls  the  alliance  between 
business  and  politics  nefarious,  is  severe  on 
“Boss  Government,”  rejoices  in  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  which  has  become  so  decided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  de¬ 
plores  that  our  modern  cities  have  no  agora, 
no  forum,  nor  common  meeting  place  for  all 
the  citizens,  but  sets  off  against  this  the  gain 
to  common  life  in  the  shortened  hours  of  labor. 
These  examples  may  show  that  our  author  has 
taken  a  broad  view  of  his  subject  and  given  it 
a  development  which  though  conservative, 
thoughtful  and  Christian,  is  distinctly  pro- 
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gresBive  and  abreast  of  the  best  ideas  and  most 
advanced  movements  for  the  reform  and  higher 
development  of  the  state  and  the  perfecting  of 
its  relation  to  the  Ohnrch,  which  the  author 
regards  as  the  source  and  guarantee  of  its  moral 
soundness. 

BOOK  NOTE8. 

Karly  Childhood,  by  Margaret  McMillan. 
This  is  a  capital  book  for  mothers,  fathers, 
primary  teachers  and  Sunday-school  teachers. 
It  is  of  Scotch  authorship,  and  printed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  published  in  this  country  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  house.  It  is  thoroughly  up  on  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  pedagogy  of  childhood  and  at  the 
same  time  a  book  written  on  the  basis  of  sound 
Christian  principles.  We  commend  the  book 
to  all  teachers  and  parents.  They  will  find  all 
that  is  good  in  Pestalozzi  and  FrObel  in  it 
with  their  sentimental  illusions  displaced  by 
good  strong  Scotch  sense.  (0.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse.  $1.50.) 

How  to  Pray,  by  R.  A.  Torrey,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 
This  little  practical  manual  is  uncommonly 
well  worth  reading.  It  approaches  the  subject 
wholly  on  the  practical  side  and  appeals  to 
practical  men  in  a  forcible  way.  We  especially 
commend  to  our  readers  attention  the  chapters 
on  When  to  Pray  and  Hindrances  to  Prayer. 

( Revell.  50  cents. ) 

We  call  attention  to  a  booklet  which  is  as 
useful  as  charming,  Art  History  in  the  High 
School,  by  George  Perrot,  translated  from  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  Sarah  Wool  Moore. 
M.  Perrot  is  the  founder  of  the  chair  of  Classi¬ 
cal  Archaeology  in  the  French  Academy  and 
with  M.  Chipiez,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
work  on  Ancient  Art,  which  bears  their  names. 
His  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is 
partly  translated  and  partly  rendered  by  Miss 
Moore.  It  is  rich  in  suggestion,  most  valuable 
as  showing  just  what  we  have  gained  from 
modern  archicology  and  what  its  study  is 
worth.  The  closing  section  on  the  study  of 
metaphysics  presents  a  view  of  the  subject 
which  is  well  worth  consideration.  (C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse.  50  cents. ) 

Man  and  His  Divine  Father,  John  C.  C.  Clarke 
D.  D.  We  should  describe  this  volume  as  a 
systematic  essay  on  theology.  It  is  a  difficult 
book  to  classify  or  to  criticize.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  Christian  rrader  of  whatever  school  will 
recognize  the  author’s  originlity,  strength  and 
acuteness  in  many  parts  of  his  book.  No  one 
of  them,  we  apprehend,  would  be  willing  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  the  book  as  a 
whole.  In  general.  Dr.  Clarke  is  distinctly 
conservative,  but  he  is  far  too  independent  a 
thinker  to  put  himself  into  bonds  to  any  school 
of  theology.  The  philosophical  problems  which 
lie  back  of  theology  are  treated  in  a  fresh  non¬ 
technical  way  which  has  its  advantages  and  its 
drawbacks  as  well.  We  suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  author’s  description  of  consciousness 
as  “not  single’’  is  his  equivalent  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  doctrine  of  the  co-existence  in  conscious¬ 
ness  of  subject  and  object,  the  conscious  mind, 
conscious  of  itself  and  in  sensation  having 
direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  The  author’s 
criticisms  on  Kant  are  worth  more  as  inde¬ 
pendent  suggestions  than  as  studies  of  Kant 
and  his  philosophy.  The  study  of  Philo  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  has  unusual  value  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  relation  which  has 
been  recently  asserted  between  Philo  and  St. 
Paul.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  the 
book  is  the  scheme  of  interpretation  for  Reve¬ 
lation  which  relieves  it  substantially  from  the 
incubus  of  detailed  prophetic  interpretation. 
We  find  the  book  suggestive  even  when  it  does 
not  command  our  assent.  (A.  0.  McOlnrg  and 
Company,  Chicago.  $1.50.) 
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LITEBIRT  KOTEtt. 

The  Macmillans  republish  in  their  antmnal 
output  Dean  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ  as  Repre¬ 
sented  in  Art  and  the  Letters  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  one  volume ;  two  works  which  will 
not  only  bear  re-reading  but  are  worth  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  small  libraries. 

This  time  the  London  Spectator  is  the  victim 
of  a  bumptious  correspondent  who  rushed  into 
print  with  the  discovery  that  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe’s  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  some  lines  on  a  Colonel  Beaumanoir 
who  fell  at  Pondicherry.  The  French  Colonel 
and  the  verses  were  the  creation  of  Francis 
Mahoney,  alias  “Father  Front, ’’who  trans¬ 
lated  Wolfe’s  ode  into  French  and  published  it 
in  Frazer  Magazine.  All  this  has  reminded  a 
witty  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian,  of  the  famous  discovery  that  the  Greek 
of  Mark  Twain’s  Jumping  Frog  might  be  found 
in  the  appendix  or  key  to  Sidgwick’s  Greek 
Prose  Composition. 

The  Century  for  October  shows  the  absorbing 
infinence  of  the  Chinese  problem  in  five  dis¬ 
tinct  articles :  China’s  Holy  Land,  a  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  Confuens ;  The  Chinese  as  Business 
Men,  by  Sheridan  P.  Read,  late  Consul  at 
Tien-Tsin ;  Chinese  Education,  by  Walter 
Besant,  an  interesting  paper  on  Chinese  Traits 
and  Western  Blunders  by  Bishop  Potter,  and 
last  but  not  least,  A  Plea  for  Fair  Treatment, 
by  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington.  The 
number  is  also  notable  as  containing  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Dr.  Weir’s  Dr.  North  and  his 
Friends,  and  John  Morley’s  Cromwell.  William 
Mason’s  Memories  of  a  Musical  Life  is  illumi¬ 
nated  with  a  portrait  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
twenty- four  years  old. 

In  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  for  the 
current  month,  Mr.  I.  N.  Martin  of  St.  Louis 
takes  up  the  question  of  commercial  morality 
in  a  broad,  healthy  and  encouraging  way  which 
distinguishes  his  paper  from  the  conventional 
drone  on  that  subject.  His  paper  will  do  good 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  paper  on  Medical 
Ethics  calls  attention  to  some  very  serious 
points.  The  Ethics  of  Tolstoi  and  Nietzshe, 
by  Maurice  Adams,  is  a  paper  of  much  interest 
which  illustrates  very  well  what  good  there 
may  be  in  men  who  never  do  see  the  whole 
truth  of  a  matter  at  once.  • 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Outlook  has  this  reference  to  Kentucky 
politics,  the  heated  and  dangerous  condition  of 
which  was  largely  due  to  extreme  partisan  leg¬ 
islation.  This  will  now,  there  is  good  pros¬ 
pect,  be  peacefully,  if  not  altogether  satisfac¬ 
torily  amended : 

The  Democratic  factions  in  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  have  agreed  upon  a  new  election 
law  which  gives  to  each  party  a  representative 
on  each  election  board,  but  makes  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  the  umpire  for  the  state  board, 
and  the  county  sheriffs  the  umpires  for  the 
county  boards.  The  duties  of  these  boards  are 
merely  ministerirl.  This  measure  is  appar¬ 
ently  an  improvement  upon  the  present  Goebel 
law,  and  the  Republicans  in  the  Legislature 
will  not  try  to  obstruct  its  passage,  though 
none  of  them  is  likely  to  cast  his  vote  in  its 
favor.  The  trial  of  James  Howard,  who  was 
charged  with  firing  the  shot  which  killed  ex- 
Senator  Goebel,  has  resulted  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  jury  was  similar  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  to  that  which  tried  ex- Secretary  of  State 
Powers  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  It  con¬ 
tained  nine  regular  Democrats,  two  anti-Goebel 
Democrats  and  one  Republican.  This  jury 
agreed  at  once  as  to  the  guilt  of  Howard,  and 
after  some  disenssion,  rendered  a  unanimous 
verdict  that  the  death  penalty  should  be  im¬ 
posed.  A  new  trial  had  been  asked  for  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  the  jurymen  were  preju¬ 
diced  against  the  accused,  but  the  verdict  of 
this  second  jury  has  strengthened  public  faith 
in  the  fairness  of  its  predecessor. 
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when  it  has  occurred  to  some  who  aspire  to 
guide  our  economic  destinies  to  describe  them 
as  trusts,  with  which  they  have  about  as  little 
to  do  as  the  fiowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 
That  the  trust  does  not  destroy  the  small  store, 
we  have  shown  by  figures  more  than  once. 
The  small  stores  are  growing  in  numbers  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  in  our  large  cities, 
but  if  the  department  store  did  drive  them  out 
of  existence  it  would  not  go  because  they  went. 
It  exists  because  it  is  wanted.  It  compels  no 
one  to  purchase,  but  it  fulfils  a  very  useful  eco¬ 
nomic  function  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution,  and  thus  indirestly  it  increases  the 
amount  of  employment  by  increasing  consump¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Ogden  assures  us  that  careful  study 
has  convinced  him  that  certain  large  stores 
create  at  least  a  third  of  the  demands  they 
satisfy.  He  is  convinced  further  that  the  de- 
partmen  store  has  improved  the  condition  of 
employees,  mentally,  physically  and  economi¬ 
cally,  and  that  it  con  luces  to  the  development 
of  honesty  and  sound  public  education.  The 
profits  of  those  who  manage  these  great  con¬ 
cerns  are,  in  Mr.  Ogden’s  opinion,  well  de¬ 
served.  Their  prosperity  is  only  incidental 
to  that  of  the  public. 


Zion’s  Herald  has  been  to  hear  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon  since  his  return  from  Lon¬ 
don,  h»  having  taken  an  office  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  purposing  to  remain  for  a 
time,  partly  to  secure  needed  rest.  Our  Meth¬ 
odist  contemporary  says : 

Recently  we  were  much  interested  and 
profited  by  bearing  him  preach.  Destitute  of 
oratorical  gifts,  with  poor  voice  and  limited 
both  in  the  scope  of  his  thought  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  he  will  prove  disappointing  to  those  who 
seek  him  with  the  expectation  that  he  possesses 
the  power  of  sustained  and  eloquent  speech. 
He  is,  however,  to  the  thoughtful  hearer  seek¬ 
ing  the  truth  in  Ohrist  and  eager  to  learn  how 
the  more  effectually  to  apply  it  to  the  seething 
problems  of  the  day,  both  convincing  and  im¬ 
pressive. 

We  are  more  than  ever  assured  that  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  one  of  God’s  chosen  teachers  and 
prophets  to  this  generation,  bearing  to  it  the 
one  great  truth  that  Christian  disciples  should 
pre-eminently  manifest  Obristlikeness,  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Christ  mind  and  principles; 
“What  would  Jesus  do?’’  and  howto  doit 
now,  is  the  purpose  and  passion  of  his  life. 
That  sublime  and  fundamental  truth  absorbs 
him,  and  he  magnifies  it  with  tremendous 
force.  Like  Paul,  the  truth  which  be  declares 
is  greater  than  the  man ;  and  like  Paul,  also, 
the  limitations  in  his  speech  and  presence  only 
serve  all  the  more  to  call  attention  to  and 
magnify  the  greatness  of  the  message.  There 
is  a  charming  modesty  about  him ;  he  neither 
assumes  nor  claims  anything  for  himself,  but 
everything  for  the  truth  which  he  utters.  He 
is  an  epoch-making  man  in  Christian  thought 
and  life.  We  advise  our  readers  to  hear  him 
as  they  have  opportunity. 


The  Churchman,  considering  a  condition  of 
things  that  is  altogether  modern,  and  to  which 
the  great  public  has  intimate  and  advantageous 
relations,  says: 

Mr.  Robert  Ogden  sums  up  very  sensibly  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  the  economic  func¬ 
tion  of  the  department  store,  against  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  in  these  last 
years,  and^more  especially  in  these  last  days, 


The  Examiner  has  a  paper.  The  Shadow  of 
Peter,  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  T.  H.  Pattison  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  the 
final  paragraph  runs  thus: 

No  estimate  of  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  successful  ministry  can  be  worth 
much  which  omits  the  unconscious  influence 
which  the  minister  exerts.  There  is  a  story 
told  in  the  Life  of  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  which 
carries  its  own  lesson  with  it.  In  the  early 
years  of  our  century  a  clergyman  was  settled 
over  a  parish  in  the  old  university  city,  who 
was  nothing  of  a  preacher,  and  n^nally  spoke 
to  well-nigh  empty  seats.  But  once,  in  college 
rooms,  an  odd  discussion  arose  among  a  dozen 
students.  They  considered  whom  they  would 
send  for  if  they  were  dying.  It  was  proposed 
that  each  sbonld  write  under  cover  the  name 
that  would  be  on  his  lips  in  such  circumstanoea ; 
the  papers  were  produced,  the  names  written, 
folded,  collected  and  read.  Strange  to  say,  the 
name  was  the  same  on  every  paper.  Each  of 
these  young  men  was  agreed  that,  in  arliculo 
mortis,  he  would  have  by  his  side  the  clergy¬ 
man  whom  he  never  went  to  hear.  I  recall 
this  incident  not  to  encourage  poor  preaching 
(which,  indeed,  stands  in  no  need  of  encour¬ 
agement),  but  to  emphasize  any  aspect  of  min¬ 
isterial  influence  which  is  of  the  very  first 
moment.  The  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  has 
its  ministry,  not  less  than  the  sarmon  .of  Peter 
when,  on  the  day  of  Penjtecqsf,^ 
voice  to  preach  Ohri^t.^  .  * '  ’  ‘  7 
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THE  LOST  SHEEP  AND  THE  LOST  COIN. 

Lake  xv.  1-10. 

Verse  1.  These  parables  are  addressed  in 
part  to  the  despised  mnltitade,  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  receive  the  Lord  Jesus  and  enter  his 
service.  He  had  taught  them  (Luke  xiv.  16- 
24)  that  God’s  kingdom  was  one  of  grace  pre¬ 
pared  for  those  who  need,  and  they  had  joy¬ 
fully  heard  this  teaching.  How  well  they 
understood  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  repel  them 
by  his  farther  teaching  that  the  kingdom  was 
one  of  duties  as  well  as  privileges,  that  there 
was  a  cross  to  be  borne  for  its  sake,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  publicans  and  sinners  still  kept 
on  drawing  near  him. 

Verse  2.  This  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes  and  these  parables 
were  therefore  spoken  also  and  primarily  to 
them  (vs.  3).  It  was  not  a  proof  of  peculiar 
perversity  that  these  outwardly  righteous  peo¬ 
ple  murmured  at  Christ  receiving  and  eating 
with  publicans  and  sinners.  Those  of  us  who 
take  such  a  view  simply  show  how  small  is  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  invet¬ 
erate  persistence  of  habitual  views.  The  pub¬ 
lican— the  toll  collector— was  hated  by  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  not  only  because  he,  being  a 
Jew,  was  willing  to  hold  an  office  which  wit¬ 
nessed  to  the  subjection  of  God’s  Chosen  Peo¬ 
ple  to  an  alien  heathen  power,  but  also  because 
almost  by  the  conditions  of  his  office  he  was  a 
dishonest  oppressor.  Publicans  were  every¬ 
where  placed  in  the  same  category  as  robbers. 
It  was  against  the  law  to  permit  them  to  offer 
sacrifices  or  give  alms  in  the  temple.  It  was 
exceedingly  difficult  for  well-disposed  people  to 
tolerate  their  presence  or  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  their  professions  of  good  in¬ 
tentions,  just  as  it  is  hard  for  Christians  to 
day  to  believe  in  the  professed  repentsmce  of 
men  of  scandalous  siu.  And  with  their  notions 
of  ceremonial  purity  it  was  hard  for  scribes 
and  Pharisees  to  see  how  a  good  man  could  eat 
with  such  people.  Jesus  had  been  all  over  this 
ground  in  Galilee.  He  now  took  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  Perea.  His  treatment  of  it  is  markedly 
different  here  from  there.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  of  controversy  in  his  teachings  here, 
because  controversy  had  not  been  forced  upon 
him  as  it  had  been  in  Galilee.  These  provin¬ 
cial  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  less  learned, 
less  acute,  less  bigoted,  perhaps,  than  those. 
Living  somewhat  apart  from  the  intense  patri¬ 
otism  and  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Judeans,  being 
less  alert  and  wide  awake  than  the  Galileans, 
they  needed  a  different  treatment  from  either, 
and  we  see  that  Jesus  was  especially  mild  and 
conciliatory  in  his  teaching  of  them,  avoiding 
sdl  that  would  exasperate  them. 

Verses  4,  6.  He  begins,  therefore,  with  the 
personal  appeal  to  these  scribes  and  Pharisees 
—  What  man  of  you  but  would  do  just  what  I 
am  doing  if  you  were  in  my  place,  pitying  the 
lost,  seeking  them  out  at  the  cost  of  toil  and 
danger,  forgetting  for  the  moment  those  more 
satisfactory  persons  who  have  not  gone  wrong, 
and  rejoicing  with  exquisite  joy— a  joy  that 
demands  the  sympathy  of  others — when  at  last 
the  lost  is  found?  He  had  told  the  same  story 
to  the  Galileans  in  connection  with  God’s  love 
for  children  (lesson  for  August  5),  but  there  it 
bore  a  note  of  warning— the  awful  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  any  action  which  would  lead  another  into 
sin.  But  here  there  is  no  warning,  hardly  the 
slightest  underlying  reproof 

Verses  6,  7.  How  full-hearted  the  appeal 
to  his  heaters  to  think  for  a  moment  how 
marvelous  a  thing  it  was  that  they  had  a  God 
who  could  rejoice  over  anything  mundane  and 


human — most  of  all  over  the  finding  of  one  who 
was  lost !  The  closing  words  of  the  parable 
must  have  strikingly  brought  to  their  minds 
the  Rabbinical  proverb,  “There  is  joy  before 
God  when  those  who  provoke  him  perish  from 
the  world.  ’’  They  knew  better  than  this  about 
God.  Prophet  aud  psalmist  had  long  ago 
taught  them  that  Jehovah  was  a  Father  who 
yearned  over  his  children  with  an  unutterable 
yearning;  but  this  knowledge  had  been  over¬ 
laid  and  obscured  by  the  legal  notion  of  the 
relations  betwen  man  and  God  taught  through 
generations  of  rabbinism.  It  needed  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  the  mistake  of  such  teachings— it 
needed  only  to  appeal  to  the  instincts  in  their 
own  breasts. 

Verses  8,  9.  The  purpose  of  this  parable  is 
precisely  the  same— to  bring  another  class  of 
hearers  into  the  same  attitude  of  sympathy 
with  God.  What  woman— and  of  course  there 
were  women  present— but  would  understand 
this  intense  yearning  of  God  for  the  lost,  even 
from  the  petty  experiences  of  her  daily  life? 
No  need  to  appeal  to  the  maternal  instinct — as 
it  seems  to  ns  so  natural  that  he  should  have 
done — it  needed  not  a  universal,  all- compelling 
passion  to  teach  these  women  the  value  of 
the  lost  to  God:  the  slipping  away  of  a  coin, 
a  mere  didrachma  worth  fifteen  cents,  was 
enough  to  make  them  catch  the  awful  meaning 
of  the  word  lost  to  one  like  God. 

Verse  10.  The  reiteration  of  the  words  is 
like  the  sounding  of  a  deep  organ  note,  Joy  in 
heaven,  joy  in  the  pretence  of  the  angels  of  God, 
when  one  sinner  turns  from  sin  to  God. 

Those  pastors  and  superintendents  who  desire 
to  observe  Temperance  Sunday  (October  28) 
may  procure  Temperance  Exercises  and  other 
literature,  with  pledge  cards  by  addressing  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Permanent 
Committee,  J.  F.  Hill  D.D.,  Penn  Building, 
Pittsburgh^  Pa. 

WHAT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SHOULD  BE. 

Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  Ph  D. 

1.  We  need  not  try  to  separate  educative 
Bible  study  from  the  religious  purpose  of  the 
Sunday-school.  With  only  an  hour  once  a 
week,  we  cannot  specialize  too  closely.  Spe¬ 
cialization  is  nowadays  in  danger  of  being 
overdone  in  all  education.  In  the  universities, 
many  teachers  are  working  (as,  indeed,  they 
were  appointed)  solely  for  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  of  what  they  teach.  In  the  Sun¬ 
day-schools  many  teachers  are  working  (as  they 
were  appointed)  solely  for  piety.  In  each  case 
there  is  need  for  combination. 

2.  But  without  detracting  from  the  primary 
and  pervasive  spirit  of  the  Sunday  school,  it 
should  be  made  a  more  genuinely  educational 
institution.  The  place  of  the  religious  meeting 
is  now  supplied  for  the  young  by  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  Junior  and  Senior,  and  by 
various  other  modern  agencies.  It  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  the  Church  neglects  the 
spiritual  nurture  of  the  young.  The  Sunday- 
school,  therefore,  may  reasonably  be  made  leSs 
and  less  a  sort  of  children’s  meeting,  where  a 
doubtful  half-hour  with  the  teacher  is  a  mere 
incident  in  the  exercises  of  the  day,  and  more 
an  institution  where  educational  purposes  and 
methods  shall  be  applied  to  the  Bible  as  intelli¬ 
gently  as  to  other  books  on  school-days. 

8.  The  first  great  defect  pointed  out  in  the 
present  lesson  system — its  scrappy  character — 
should  be  minimized  in  every  possible  way. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  we  should  take 
a  pre-view  of  the  coming  lessons,  determine 
how  they  can  be  woven  into  a  definite  coarse 
of  study  in  some  department  of  Biblical  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  conscientiously  carry  this  out.  It 
will  usually  be  consistent  with  this  coarse  to 
plan  a  parallel  line  of  study  in  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  significance  of  the  material 


treated.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  present 
year’s  course  of  lessons,  the  primary  scheme  is 
of  course  the  getting  of  a  clear  and  consecutive 
view  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  A  second  and  par¬ 
allel  line  of  study  may  be  found — for  adult 
classes,  at  least— in  such  a  subject  as  “the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  applied  to  problems  of 
present-day  living.’’  Under  this  head  comes 
a  natural  series  of  such  topics  as  The  Relation 
of  Ceremony  to  Real  Religion  (lesson  for 
October  7),  The  Value  of  the  Individual  (Octo¬ 
ber  21),  Christian  Strategy  in  the  Use  of  Prop¬ 
erty  (November  4),  Unevenness  of  Human 
Society  and  a  Coming  Compensation  (Novem¬ 
ber  11).  The  same  topics,  phrased  in  more  ele¬ 
mentary  fashion,  would  in  many  cases  serve 
equally  well  for  younger  students.  It  is  truly 
a  task  appallingly  great,  yet  surpassingly  fine, 
to  try  to  make  real  to  our  students  the  straight 
coarse  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  to  set  it  over 
against  our  every-day  life,  as 
“  A  mark  of  everlasting  light 
Above  the  howling  senses’  ebb  and  flow.  ” 

4.  The  second  great  defect  in  the  present  les¬ 
son  system — its  failure  to  provide  for  the  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  differences  of  different  ages— 
should  also  be  minimized  by  the  teacher.  In 
every  sort  of  teaching,  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  taught  is  no  more  important  than 
the  art  of  adaptability  to  the  particular  charac¬ 
ter  and  circumstances  of  the  student.  The 
Sunday-school  teacher  of  boys  of  fifteen  should 
not  only  try  to  know  their  minds  and  hearts 
as  intimately  as  possible- this  has  already  been 
done  by  very  many ;  he  should  also  plan  his 
course  of  Bible  study  along  just  those  lines 
which  their  unfolding  minds  are  eager  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  determine  with  equal  definiteness 
what  phases  of  their  ethical  and  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  the  lessons  may  be  directed  to  meet. 
For  the  boy  (as  for  all  of  us,  indeed)  the 
Bible,  like  his  text-book  in  physics,  should 
have  a  lesson  in  theory  and  an  application  for 
experiment — both  suited  to  his  comprehension. 

Curiously  enough,  this  adapting  of  Bible 
teaching  to  the  development  of  the  student  has 
been  achieved  most  perfectly  where  it  is  hard¬ 
est— in  the  case  of  young  children,  and  most 
imperfectly  where  it  is  easiest- in  (he  case  of 
adults.  In  the  primary  classes  of  the  Sunday- 
school  we  have  seen  introduced  all  the  results 
of  modern  child-study,  even  to  some  of  the 
questionable  inanities  of  “kindergarten  meth¬ 
ods.’’  But  the  groups  of  patient  men  and 
women  who  make  up  what  we  curiously  dis¬ 
tinguish  as  “Bible  Classes’’  (a  name  inherited 
from  days  when  the  purpose  of  the  Sunday- 
school  was  even  more  vaguely  understood  than 
now)  have  suffered  great  neglect.  They  have 
reached  the  age  for  meat,  and— contrary  to 
New  Testament  doctrine —have  still  been  fed 
on  milk;  often  very  thin  milk,  at  that.  An 
amusingly  life-like  account  of  an  incident  in  a 
country  Bible  class  is  given  in  one  of  Miss 
Brown’s  delightful  Tiverton  Tales : 

“  ’Twas  the  fust  chapter  in  Ruth’’  (Mrs. 
Page  is  telling  the  story),  “where  it  begins, 
‘In  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled.’  You  rec¬ 
ollect  Naomi  told  the  two  darters  they’d  got 
to  set  sail,  an’  then  the  Bible  says,  ‘they  lifted 
up  their  voice  an’  wept.’  ‘Who  wept?’  says 
the  parson  to  Deacon  Pitts,  afore  he’d  got 
fairly  se’  down.  The  deacon  he  opened  his 
Bible,  an’  whirled  over  the  leaves.  ‘Who 
wept.  Brother  Pitts?’  says  the  parson  over 
ag’in.  Somebody  found  the  deacon  the  place, 
an’  p’inted.  He  was  growin’  redder  an’  red¬ 
der,  an’  his  spectacles  kep’  slippin’  down,  but 
he  did  manage  to  see  the  chapter  begun  suthin’ 
about  the  judges.  Well,  by  that  time  parson 
spoke  out  sort  o’  sharp.  ‘Brother  Pitts,’  says 
he,  ‘who  wept?’  The  deacon  see  ’t  he’d  got 
to  put  some  kind  of  a  face  on ’t,  an’  he  looked 
up  an’  spoke  out,  as  bold  as  brass.  ‘I  con¬ 
clude,  ’  says  he,  ‘  I  conclude  ’t  was  the  judges !  ’  ’  ’ 

Many  adult  members  of  the  Sunday-school 
will  testify  that  questioning  as  vapid  as  this, 
if  not  so  fuimy,  is  by  no  means  exceptional. 
So  it  is  that  we  lose  our  young  men  and  women 
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from  the  school,  becaase  when  their  minds  are 
keenest  and  most  eager  for  progress,  they  find 
no  Bible  study  adapted  to  them,  and  mistakenly 
suppose  themselves  ready  to  be  graduated  from 
that  department  of  learning. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may 
try  to  remedy  present  defects  in  onr  Sunday- 
school  system,  and  to  bnild  up  a  more  stead¬ 
fast  conception  of  what  the  school  is  for.  It  is 
for  Biblical  education  and  for  spiritual  edifica¬ 
tion.  Its  outlook  in  both  directions — which 
are  in  fact  one — is  hopeful.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  a  forward  movement.  The  only  serious 
difficulty  is  in  an  ungodly  satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are.  Looking  ahead  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  we  may  see  the  outlines  of  splen¬ 
did  achievements.  In  that  day  we  shall  have 
in  every  church  no  longer  a  “Sunday-school,’’ 
but  a  Bible  School,  the  new  name  indicating  a 
transfigured  reality.  The  members  will  be  of 
every  age,  and  will  be  graded  according  to  their 
previous  studies.  They  will  study  the  Bible 
itself  (to  go  back  to  our  fine  generality),  not  in 
quarterlies  or  “leaves,  but — I  hope— in  well- 
printed,  well-edited  books,  such  as  students 
now  use  to  make  clear  the  text  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  or  other  masterpieces.  They  will  have 
a  simple  system  of  home  study  or  reading  to 
be  pursued  during  the  week.  The  teachers  will 
not  all  be  scholars  or  specialists,  any  more 
than  they  are  to-day,  but  no  one  will  dare  to 
appoint  a  teacher,  and  no  teacher  will  dare  to 
serve,  who  would  think  of  coming  before  his 
class  without  such  serious  and  intelligent  prep¬ 
aration  as  to  make  him  a  teacher  indeed.  New 
knowledge  of  Bible  history,  geography  and  lit¬ 
erature  will  be  disseminated  and  applied  in 
such  schools  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  new 
problems  in  living  will  be  brought  there 
promptly  for  study  in  the  light  of  the  old  Gos¬ 
pel.  “The  old  Gospel, ’’ I  say ;  yet  this  new 
Bible  School  will  mean,  in  a  sense,  a  new 
Bible  also — new  in  the  intelligent  reading  made 
possible  by  the  light  centred  upon  it  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  spiritual  illu¬ 
mination  kindled  by  its  steady  application  to 
the  heart  of  human  life. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Rev.  Edward  A.  Collier. 

With  onr  banner  brightly  o’er  ns  gleaming, 
March  we  on,  with  loyal  hearts  and  trne ; 

Stars  and  stripes  in  every  breeze  now  streaming, 
Hail,  all  bail,  the  Rtd,  and  White  and  Blue  I 
To  onr  Flag,  from  noble  sires  descending. 

We,  the  children,  with  uplifted  hands. 

Pledge  our  love  and  loyalty  unending. 

While  for  Liberty  and  Right  it  stands. 

With  a  banner  purer  and  more  glorions, 

March  we  on,  and  of  its  glory  sing ; 

O’er  all  earth  It  yet  must  wave  victorions. 

Hail,  all  hail,  the  banner  of  our  King  1 
Sing  we  Him  who  still  shall  reign  forever. 

When  shall  fail  the  light  of  stars  and  suns ; 
From  His  love,  nor  life  nor  death  can  sever. 

E’en  the  least  of  these  His  little  ones. 

Holy  Church,  Truth’s  banner  far  displaying. 
Stained  with  blood  by  martyrs  sacrificed ; 

Oh,  how  fair  the  grace  of  thy  arraying; 

Hail,  all  hail,  thou  chosen  bride  of  Christ  I 
March  we  on,  the  King’s  highway  ascending. 

Till  we  join  the  happy,  happy  host 
Singing  Glory,  Glory  never  ending. 

To  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Ohriatian  Endeavor  will  be  twenty  years  old 
February  2,  19(X). 

There  are  now  over  16,  (XX)  members  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Tenth  Legion  of  tithers. 

*The  fact  that  this  outlook  is  not  Utopian  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  a  recent  article  from  the  pen  of  the  official  Sun¬ 
day-school  editor  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  Publication 
where  it  is  seriously  proposed  that  the  various  Church 
boards  shall  abandon  their  present  series  of  “lesson 
helps  ’’  by  general  agreement,  in  order  to  stimulate  a  re* 
turn  the  text  of  the  Bible  itself. 
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Stewardship. 

Oct.  l.'i.  Using  our  gifts.  1  Cor.  18:  14-86. 

16.  Talents  of  silver.  Luke  19: 13-86. 

17.  Mites.  Mark.13;  43-44. 

18.  The  gift  and  the  Spirit.  Matt.  6;  14;  3  Cor.  8:18 

19.  Need  of  all.  Exod.  35:  4-10, 

80.  Gtod’s  Piomise.  Prov.  10;  17;  Matt.  10:  40  48. 

81.  Topic— Our  stewardship.  Luke  18: 43  48. 

Man’s  life  upon  earth  begins  and  ends  with 
accountability  to  God.  This  is  the  key-note 
of  Eden,  and  the  climax  of  the  final  judgment. 
Here  life’s  supreme  and  decisive  battle  is 
fought.  Am  I  steward  or  owner,  servant  or 
master,  may  I  do  as  I  will,  or  ought  I  to  obey 
another,  do  I  belong  to  myself,  or  am  I  the 
property  of  another?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  determines  the  issues  of  life.  At  no 
point  in  either  teaching  or  conduct  was  Christ 
clearer  and  stronger  than  here.  “I  came  down 
from  heaven,  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me,’’  summarized  his 
life.  The  joy  of  the  twelve  year  old  lad  was 
that  he  was  about  his  Father’s  business.  Obe¬ 
dience  to  God,  not  self  gratification,  triumphed 
in  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.  “My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  finish  his  work,  ’  ’  explains  to  his  wondering 
disciples  how  he  could  forget  hunger  of  body 
in  longing  for  souls.  In  the  light  of  such  con¬ 
viction  and  conduct,  the  cry  with  which  he 
broke  the  stillness  of  Gethsemane,  “Neverthe¬ 
less,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,’’  was  in¬ 
evitable. 

Stewardship  is  warp  and  woof  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  God  had  a  right  to  command 
because  he  had  the  power  to  create  and  to  en¬ 
dow.  Christ  put  it  in  the  very  forefront  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.’’ 
Peter  gave  it  its  proper  place  before  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  “We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.  ’  ’  They  were  light  to  illumine,  salt  to 
savor,  leaven  to  sweeten.  Usurpation  is  the 
sin  portrayed  and  denounced  by  Christ  in  the 
parable  of  “The  Wicked  Husbandmen. ’ ’  Stew¬ 
ards  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  rights  of 
owners. 

It  is  high  time  that  both  the  Church  and  the 
world  listened  as  never  before  to  this  great 
truth  of  stewardship  concerning  these  marvel¬ 
ous  bodies  with  which  we  are  entrusted  by 
God.  How  dare  men  and  women  degrade,  defile 
or  destroy  them?  We  did  not  create  them. 
They  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  onr  pur¬ 
chase.  What  care  did  you  take  of  them,  and 
what  use  did  you  make?  are  questions  which 
soon  or  late  we  shall  have  to  meet.  In  them 
and  on  them,  God  writes,  in  glowing  letters  of 
disease,  his  dire  curse  for  sin.  Nor  does  it  end 
with  the  life  of  the  original  transgressor. 
“Unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,’’  it  is 
transmitted.  Be  pure,  that  your  sons  and 
daughters  may  inherit  strong  bodies,  clean 
blood  and  normal  desires.  Less  than  this  robs 
both  yon  and  them.  As  guardian  of  temporal 
wealth  yon  would  not  defraud  them  of  a 
single  penny,  but  the  rather  enrich  them.  See 
to  it  that  no  sin  of  yours  robs  them  of  God’s 
great  heritage  of  a  sound  body. 

Are  yon  making  the  best  and  doing  the  best 
that  is  possible  with  your  intellectual  powers? 
I  challenge  now,  and  God  will  challenge 
finally  your  right  to  fritter  them  away  by 
disuse,  or  pervert  them  by  use  that  is  not  en¬ 
nobling.  Seeking  for  pleasure,  grasping  for 
wealth,  idling  in  dreams,  God  never  sent  yon 
into  the  kingdom  for  such  work  as  this.  In 
these  stirring  times  your  best  thought  is 
needed.  Ton  are  a  citizen  in  these  later  days. 
“Are  yon  futilely  grumbling  about  the  abuse 
of  the  bosses,  or  are  yon  making  mighty  en¬ 


deavor  to  boss  the  abuses?’’  Whimpering  is  as 
wicked  as  it  is  weak.  God  has  endowed  yon 
that  you  may  be  a  laborer  with  him. 

“China  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  Confucius,’’  says  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  in  a  recent  article.  ‘“He  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunist,  the  most  unmoral  of  moralists,  the  most 
unspiritnal  of  theologians,  an  advocate  of  ex¬ 
pediency  above  principle,  of  propriety  above 
rectitude,  of  custom  above  convenience,  of  this 
life  rather  than  of  what  he  deemed  the  doubt¬ 
ful  future.  ’  ’  This  doctrine  taught  and  lived 
for  centuries  “has  made  the  Middle  Kingdom 
the  changeless  mass  of  custom  and  impenetra¬ 
ble  convention  which  gives  it  its  practical 
invulnerability.’’  Could  contrast  be  more 
striking  and  pertinent  than  that  between  Con¬ 
fucius  and  Christ?  With  the  former  the  tem¬ 
poral  outweighed  the  eternal.  Low  concep¬ 
tions  of  God  begot  low  conduct  toward  both 
God  and  man.  _ 

The  Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour,  enrolled  by 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  now 
number  nearly  19,  (XX). 

Wherever  the  Church  and  pastor  take  proper 
interest  in  the  young  people’s  religious  activi¬ 
ties  and  direct  them  as  they  should,  the  young 
people  are  found  loyal  to  the  Church ;  and  even 
when  the  Church  does  not  do  its  duty  by  them. 
Tet  surely  the  pastor  should  attend  the  young 
people’s  meetings,  whenever  possible,  and  the 
Church,  as  a  church,  should  take  thoughtful 
interest  in  their  progress  The  Church  must 
love  its  young  people  and  work  for  them,  if  it 
would  have  the  young  people  love  and  work 
for  the  Church. 

Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  has  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  organized  in  December,  1899. 
One  active  member  is  a  native,  a  clerk,  that 
has  learned  to  speak  English  well.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  introduced  by  a  soldier,  a  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  first  superintended  a  Sunday- 
school.  The  writer,  an  American  teacher, 
says,  “Yon  would  have  liked  to  hear  a  room 
full  of  soldiers  singing  ‘Onward  Christian 
Soldiers.’  We  sang  it  first  in  Spanish  and 
then  in  English.  ’  ’  There  are  four  Puerto 
Rican  associate  members. 

STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE.  . 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPIRITUAL  CERTAINTY. 

V. 

With  the  fifth  Act  of  the  drama  of  Job  a  new 
figure  appears  upon  the  scene— Elihu,  a  youth¬ 
ful  Aiamcean  of  great  ability,  who  has  listened 
respectfully  to  all  that  has  been  said,  though 
with  feelings  of  growing  displeasure.  Silence 
having  now  fallen  upon  the  assembly  he  in¬ 
troduces  himself  as  one  perfectly  competent  to 
set  all  this  trouble  right.  Up  to  this  point  his 
silence  has  been  due  to  modesty,  but  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  modesty  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.  He  knows  himself  to  be  wise ;  he  is 
full  of  divinely  inspired  words;  he  will  not 
give  undue  respect  to  man,  for  that  would  be 
an  offence  against  the  majesty  of  God,  there¬ 
fore,  speak  he  most;  it  is  his  duty.  He  is  in¬ 
tensely  dissatisfied  with  all  that  has  been  said 
on  both  sides,  indignant  at  the  three  friends, 
not  because  they  are  mistaken  but  because  they 
have  not  more  effectively  maintained  their 
cause,  and  at  Job  because  he  justifies  himself 
against  God,  who  must  be  right.  But  as  Job 
has  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  terrors  of 
God  as  restraining  him  from  uttering  all  that 
is  in  his  heart,  Elihn  offers  himself  as  that 
representative,  that  Day’s  man,  or  Arbiter 
whom  Job  has  desired,  to  whom  he  may  speak 
freely. 

He  goes  on  to  review  Job’s  complaints:  He 
has  said  that  God  does  not  answer  his  cries. 
Elihn  replies  that  he  does  answer  in  many 
ways  if  Job  will  but  listen.  Job  has  insisted 
that  God  has  unjustly  afflicted  him  but  it  is 
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impossible  God  should  be  unjust,  and  history 
proves  it  so.  Job  has  said  that  righteousness 
does  not  profit  a  man ;  but  this  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  :  it  must  profit  some  one ;  it  cannot  profit 
God,  therefore  it  mvft  profit  man.  Such  re¬ 
bellious  cries  as  those  of  Job  are  merely  words 
without  knowledge. 

Having,  as  be  supposes,  successfully  answered 
Job,  Elihu  pauses  tor  reply,  but  as  Job  makes 
none,  he  goes  on  to  set  him  right  in  his  ideas 
of  God.  He  first  deals  with  the  problem  of 
pain ;  afflictions  are  sent  either  for  discipline 
or  as  a  warning.  Next,  as  to  the  divine  nature ; 
it  is  incomprehensible,  and  Job  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  try  to  understand  it. 
Warming  with  his  own  eloquence  as  he  sits 
beside  Job  and  his  friends  upon  that  village 
watch-tower,  the  ash  heap,  he  presses  the  facts 
of  nature  into  bis  argument*.  Afar  off  on  the 
distant  horizon  the  sun  is  “drawing  water;’’ 
an  unnatural  light  overspreads  the  distant 
desert,  in  the  heavens  there  are  rumblings  of 
thunder,  sharp  flashes  of  lightning  are  seen : 
When  he  draweth  np  the  drops  of  water 
They  are  fused  Into  ra'n  and  form  his  vapour 
WTiich  the  clouds  do  distil 
And  drop  down  plenteously; 

But  who  can  understand  the  spreading  of  the  clouds. 
The  crash  of  his  pavilion  ? 

Now  the  storm  comes  nearer: 

Hear  ye,  O  hear  the  tumult  of  his  voice. 

And  the  muttering  that  goeth  forth  from  his  montli ; 

He  flingeth  his  flash  across  the  whole  heaven 
And  his  lightning  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

After  it  roareth  a  voice ; 

With  his  majestic  voice  he  thnndereth. 

The  cattle  in  the  nearer  flelds  are  showing 
those  signs  of  uneasiness  which  tell  of  the 
coming  of  one  of  the  wild  Eastern  storms; 
even  his  own  heart  begins  to  tremble,  for  the 
storm  is  getting  to  be  pretty  terrible ;  but  he 
goes  on  bravely,  pressing  all  its  horrors  into 
his  argument.  In  the  comparative  lull  before 
it  breaks,  he  has  time  to  discourse  a  little  at 
large  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather.  But  the  horror  of  the  tempest 
sweeps  over  him,  and  he  breaks  off  abruptly 
in  his  discourse  upon  the  moral  aspect  of 
weather  changes: 

Teach  ns  what  we  shall  say  tohim :  we  cannot  order 

.  .  .  hy  reason  of  darkness  .  .  . 

Shall  it  be  told  him  that  I  would  speak  ? 

Then  with  a  brave  effort  he  goes  on  again, 
yet  with  some  incoherence,  interrupting  him¬ 
self  again  as  the  tempest  becomes  more  furious : 
God  hath  upon  him  terrible  majesty! 

And  at  last  in  hurried  words,  seeking  to 
shield  himself  from  the  terrors  that  he  has 
himself  invoked: 

The  Almighty  ...  we  cannot  And  him  out : 

He  is  excellent  in  power. 

In  Jddgment  he  will  not  afflict. 

The  terrifled  acknowledgment  bursts  forth 

Men  do  therefore  fear  him  ! 

and  with  one  last  humiliated  confession,  this 
man  so  full  of  wisdom  pauses  in  abject  fright : 

He  regardeth  not  any  that  are  wise  of  heart. 

Out  of  this  fearful  whirlwind,  whose  ap 
proach,  with  the  eyes  of  Elihu,  we  have  so 
vividly  seen,  the  Adversary  whom  Job  has  so 
passionately  invoked,  for  whose  appearance  he 
has  so  intensely  longed,  believing  in  the  face 
of  facts  that  he  would  prove  to  be  just  if  he 
could  but  be  found— this  Adversary,  God, 
speak  to  Job.  Not,  however,  with  a  categori¬ 
cal  reply  to  any  one  of  the  questions  which 
Job  in  the  wild  ferment  and  fever  of  his  soul 
had  BO  vehemently,  so  importunately  asked.  It 
is  not  thus  that  God  justifies  himself.  In¬ 
stead,  he  reveals  himself.  To  know  God  is  to 
have  all  doubts  and  questions  satisfied,  and  co 
Job  was  satisfied  now..  Not  that  God  revealed 
to  him  any  of  those  higher  mysteries  of  his 
moral  government  which  had  so  perplexed 

*In  all  that  immediately  follows  1  have  adopted  Profes- 
sor  Genung's  treatment.  To  attempt  to  strike  out  a  new 
line  would  be  folly. 


him ;  he  gave  no  proof  of  his  goodness  except 
the  fact  Of  his  power.  The  keen  irony  in  the 
questions  of  Jehovah  is  for  agnostics  of  all 
ages.  “Oan  yon  spell  out  the  mere  alphabet 
of  the  material  universe ?’ ’  he  asks  Job.  “How 
then  can  you  expect  to  comprehend  the  deep¬ 
est  of  all  my  mysteries,  the  mysteries  of  my 
moral  methods,  the  mystery  of  pain?’’ 

Where  was  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
Dc<clare  if  thou  hast  understanding  .  .  . 

Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since  thy  days  be. 
gan?  .  .  . 

Have  the  gates  of  death  been  revealed  to  thee  ?  ,  .  . 
Where  is  the  path  to  the  abode  of  light  t 
Canst  thou  lift  np  thy  voice  to  the  clouds,  that  abundance 
of  waters  may  cover  thee  ?  .  .  . 

Hast  thou  given  the  horse  bis  might  ? 

Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  the  quivering  mane? 
Doth  the  eagle  soar  aloft  at  thy  command 
And  build  his  eyrie  on  high  ? 

Closing  with  the  question: 

Is  he  who  contendeth  with  the  Almighty  corrected  ? 

Let  him  who  disputeth  with  God  reply. 

Job’s  question  has  not  been  answered  nor 
his  doubts  met,  except  as  Professor  Genung 
says,  by  “the  unending  miracle  that  passes 
before  our  eyes  every  day,’’  “the  perpetual 
self- justifying  course  of  a  harmonious  uni¬ 
verse.’’  But  this  does  answer  the  question, 
does  prove  that  there  is  an  immutable  basis 
of  goodness  because  the  universe  is  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  it  is  the  witness  to  God.  And  so 
Job  answered  God: 

Lo,  I  am  iasignlflcant.  What  can  I  reply  to  thee  ? 

I  lay  my  hand  on  my  mouth. 

Once  have  I  spoken  .  .  .  but  I  will  not  speak  again 
Twice  .  .  .  but  I  will  add  no  more. 

Job  takes  back  nothing  that  he  has  said,  but 
he  cannot  after  all  answer  God  as  he  had 
supposed  he  could.  He  sees  now  that  there  is 
much  about  God  that  he  cannot  know :  he  re¬ 
alizes  the  futility  of  undertaking  to  judge  of 
God’s  actions.  He  sees  that  he  is  a  Being 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out  by  finite  man. 
Yet  he  has  not  reached  the  point  where  he  can 
rest  satisfied  in  God  without  understanding 
him.  He  has  not  yet  come  to  a  certainty  of 
Absolute  Goodness,  and  certainly  he  must  have. 
And  so  God  speaks  again,  to  show  Job  that 
even  though  he  should  perfectly  reveal  him¬ 
self  it  would  be  impossible  for  Job  to  com¬ 
prehend  him.  The  argument  is  of  the  same 
character  as  in  the  first  remonstrance  of  God; 
it  is  an  appeal  from  the  mystery  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  universe  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  that  man  should  understand  his  moral 
rule,  but  now  there  is  something  more.  Why 
should  Job  separate  his  cause  from  God’s? 
The  interests  of  God  are  the  interests  of  man 
in  a  far  truer  sense  than  his  own  private  in¬ 
terest  can  be.  At  last  Job  sees  the  truth:  that 
alliance  between  God  and  his  own  soul  which 
he  had  dimly  perceived  when  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  he  should  eventually  see  God 
has  become  a  reality ;  nay  more,  the  alliance  is 
not  only  between  God  and  man,  but  between 
God  and  the  universe.  Though  he  may  not 
understand  God  fully,  he  can  perceive  that 
absolute  goodness  must  go  w  th  absolute  power 
— else  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of 
worlds  would  come  at  once.  And  so  he  answers 
God  in  humility  which  is  no  longer  despairing : 

I  know  that  thou  canst  do  all  things. 

And  that  nothing  is  too  bard  for  thee. 

(Thon  saidst) 

“  Who  is  be  that  darkeneth  connsel  without  knowledge  ? 
Yea,  I  have  spoken  of  that  which  I  understood  not. 

Of  things  too  wonderful  for  me  which  I  knew  not, 
(When  I  said) 

“  Hf  ar  me  and  I  will  speak 
I  will  ask  of  thee  and  hear  thou  me !” 

I  had  heard  of  thee  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear : 

But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee ; 

Wherefore  I  retract,  and  repent 
In  dust  and  ashes. 

Yes,  in  his  ignorance  of  God  he  had  been 
bewildered ;  but  he  has  found  certainty  at  last ; 
for  God  is  no  more  a  mere  object  of  speculative 
faith,  of  traditional  belief ;  he  has  become  to 


Job  a  reality,  and  that  bond  of  union  between 
them  which  he  had  dimly  felt  has  come  to  be 
the  most  real  thing  in  all  his  experience ;  a 
bond  which  the  strain  of  trial,  of  sorrow,  of 
pain,  only  draws  the  closer  and  makes  more 
real.  Through  all  the  buffetings  of  the  fierce 
storm  of  his  afflictions  he  had  clung  to  the  God 
whom  he  had  dimly  apprehended;  and  now 
the  ineffable  vision  is  vouchsafted  him.  And 
the  vision  of  God  brings  with  it  a  vision  of 
himself.  Till  now  he  had  known  neither  God 
nor  himself;  now  he  knows  both.  And  with¬ 
out  abating  one  jot  of  that  claim  to  integrity 
which  he  had  so  passionately  maintained,  he 
recognizes  that  only  by  an  earthly  standard 
can  human  righteousness  be  measured. 

“  For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 

But  not  from  man,  oh  (Sod,  to  thee.” 

So  closes  the  fifth  act  of  this  drama  of  Divine 
Wisdom.  The  epilogue  makes  no  mention  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  Satan  and  the  heavenly 
Divan  by  this  outcome.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  sufferings  of  Job  were  not  for 
bis  sake  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,  those  sons  of  God,  who 
with  intensest  interest  bad  all  these  months 
been  watching  this  awful  drama  of  pain  They 
oan  know  the  height*  of  victory  which  come 
tborugh  struggle,  can  see  the  deep  meaning 
that  goodness  has  to  those  who  have  suffered 
being  tempted,  only  by  the  ineffable  sympathy 
of  souls  perfectly  unselfish,  with  souls  sorely 
tried.  In  Job’s  trial,  and  we  must  believe  in  all 
those  trials  of  ours  in  which  we  come  off  con-  i 
qneror,  the  angels  came  to  a  new  revelation  of 
the  certainty  of  the  Absolute  Good,  a  certainty 
so  inspiring  as  to  be  well  purchased  at  what¬ 
ever  price  of  pain. 

The  double  earthly  gain  which  now  was 
Job's  has  been  called  a  material,  not  a  spir¬ 
itual  reward  of  all  his  struggles,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  rather  the  conformity  of  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly  pattern. 

The  meaning  of  this  marvelous  book,  we 
now  see,  is  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  know 
that  there  is  an  absolute  standard  of  right,  and 
that  that  standard  is  God :  that  be,  being  all 
power  and  all  might  so  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  all  Good.  Even  when  clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him,  even  though  in  man’s 
hour  of  urgent  need  God  appears  to  hide  him¬ 
self  (and  it  is  the  bitter  drop  in  many  a  cup 
of  anguish  that  he  often  does  hide  himself  from 
the  hearts  that  he  afflicts)  even  then,  in  the 
darkness  and  the  agony,  without  one  ray  of 
the  joy  that  shines  from  his  presence— even 
then,  though  one  may  not  even  cling  to  him, 
so  empty  is  the  world  of  his  presence,  it  is 
possible  to  feel  sure  that  he  is  and  that  he  is 
good.  And  in  that  awful  hour,  the  appeal 
that  he  made  to  Job  is  also  his  appeal  to  every 
one.  When*  all  else  is  taken  from  ns,  we  can¬ 
not  but  know  that  God  keigns.  And  through 
that  knowledge,  sooner  or  later,  but  surely, 
most  surely,  we  shall  find  our  way  back  to 
the  certainty  God  keigns  in  righteousness 
AND  IjO\'E.  L.  S.  H. 


No  wreck  of  friendship  oan  destroy  its  high 
ideals,  or  take  from  him  who  was  true  in  it 
the  gain  to  bis  own  soul  of  unselfishly  striving 
to  be  a  friend.  — H.  Olay  Trumbull. 

The  burden  of  suffering  seems  a  tombstone 
hung  about  our  necks,  while  in  reality  it  is 
only  the  weight  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  diver  while  he  is  hunting  for  pearls. 
— Kichter. 

Eager  clutching  at  the  delights  of  natural 
life,  and  making  it  one’s  chief  aim,  is  the  sure 
way  to  lose  all  its  sweetness  and  to  miss  the 
higher  life ;  while  the  subordination  and.  if 
needful,  the  sacrifice  of  “life  in  this  world’’ 
leads  straight  to  the  possession  of  “life  eter¬ 
nal. ’’—Alexander  McLaren  D.D. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THE  CHILDREN. 

Sarah  Warner  Brooks. 

All  day,  about  the  house,  from  floor  to  floor. 

We  beard  the  patter  of  their  restless  feet. 

The  clatter  of  their  toys,  as  o’er  and  o’er 
They  mimicked  life  in  pastime  quaint  and  sweet ; 

But  when  the  summer  day  drew  on  to  night. 

Ere  the  spent  sun  couched  golden  in  the  west. 

Still  clasping  precious  dolls  and  horses  tight. 

With  pretty,  drowsy  smiles  they  sank  to  rest. 

Here,— dreaming  of  that  heaven  they  late  forsook,— 
With  emptied  hands,  they  lie  in  poppied  calm. 

So,  Father,  may  our  marble  faces  look 
When  “  sleep  that  sleep  may  rest  in  ”  brings  Its 
balm. 

And  from  our  listless  hands  we  drop  away 
The  cherished  playthings  of  life’s  little  day. 

—Selected. 

OPENING  THE  CHILD  EYES. 

Rev.  Edward  Herrick  Chandler. 

To  lead  a  little  child  into  this  beantifnl 
world  and  open  his  eyes  to  the  marvels  which 
await  him  is  a  most  precions  privilege.  He 
oonld  stnmble  along  withont  leadership,  and 
he  would  see  many  things.  Bat  how  much  a 
gnide  is  worth  I  Parents  who  cannot  perform 
this  service  miss  a  great  pleasure.  And  their 
children  will  one  day  wish  that  in  their  early 
years  some  one  had  helped  them  to  see  what 
they  might  have  seen  and  enjoyed  then  so 
much  more  keenly  than  at  any  later  period. 

The  great  world  of  nature  oasts  a  spell  of 
delight  over  the  little  child.  He  revels  in  the 
flowers  and  the  green  grass.  He  is  fearless  of 
all  living  things  and  wants  to  pat  every  cow 
and  dog  and  horse.  He  loves,  most  of  all,  to 
get  near  to  Mother  Earth  and  dig  in  the  ground. 

He  watches  the  birds  with  unbounded  joy. 
The  brooks  and  the  woods  are  entrancing  to 
him.  Every  butterfly  beckons  to  him  to  follow 
it.  When  storms  shut  him  in  there  is  a  fascina¬ 
tion  in  the  snow  and  the  rain,  and  when  the 
blue  sky  is  flecked  with  fleecy  clouds  in  the 
bright  sunshine  he  claps  his  hands  with 
pleasure. 

This  is  the  child’s  world.  When  he  is  shut 
out  from  it  there  is  a  great  void  in  his  life. 
When  it  is  misrepresented  to  him  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  his  elders  be  feels  grieved  in  his  spirit, 
as  if  a  friend  had  been  maligned.  There  are 
many  mysteries  in  this  world  which  he  would 
have  explained  and  it  is  a  sad  loss  to  him  if 
there  is  no  one  to  help  him  into  the  profound 
joy  of  it  all. 

Parents  may  well  put  themselves  to  great 
pains  for  the  sake  of  introducing  their  children 
to  nature.  No  effort  will  bring  any  greater 
reward.  They  may  open  these  young  eyes  to 
the  colors  of  the  birds,  to  the  varieties  of  the 
trees,  to  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  commonest 
wayside  flowers,  to  the  intricate  traceries  of  a 


butterfly’s  wing  'or  the  grace  of  a  clinging 
vine,  to  the  glory  of  a  sunset  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  lightning.  Children  may  be  taught  to 
distinguish  bird  notes  and  name  the  common 
birds.  Their  eyes  may  be  trained  to  the  har¬ 
monies  of  color  and  the  marvelous  detail  in 
the  frost  and  the  snowflakes. 

It  is  worth  much  to  a  child  to  be  brought 
into  sympathy  with  all  living  things.  If  he 
can  be  taught  the  right  method  of  approach  to 
animals  he  will  soon  be  fearless  with  them. 
The  insects  and  the  creeping  things  may  be¬ 
come  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  rather  than 
of  aversion  provided  he  has  some  one  to  help 
him  make  their  acquaintance.  No  child  will 
be  cruel  to  birds  or  insects  or  animals  of  any 
sort  if  he  is  properly  introduced  to  them  and 
learns  their  true  place  in  God’s  marvelous  uni¬ 
verse.  The  love  of  flowers,  spontaneous  in 
nearly  every  child  heart,  may  be  deepened  and 
made  intelligent  by  a  little  effort.  To  be  able 
to  designate  the  wild  flowers  by  name  and 
distinguishing  characteristics  reveals  more 
han  a  mere  mental  dexterity.  It  shows  that 
the  child  has  advanced  from  a  merely  super- 
floial  joy  in  a  pretty  blossom  to  a  real  friend¬ 
ship  which  flnds  the  individual  worth  of  each 
flower.  From  that  beginning  it  is  not  difficult 
to  develop  the  flner  capacities  of  taste  in  the 
arrangement  of  flowers,  and  care  in  the  keeping 
of  plants. 

A  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  the  world 
and  the  inflnite  love  manifested  in  its  wonder¬ 
ful  resources  means  much  to  the  mature  char¬ 
acter.  This  is  wanting  in  many  a  man  and 
women  because  there  was  no  one  to  guide  in 
the  early  years.  Parents  whose  own  eyes  have 
never  been  opened  And  it  hard  to  help  their 
children.  But  such  as  have  learned  some  of 
the  Creator’s  secrets  and  have  had  glimpses 
into  his  laboratories  can  reveal  to  the  little 
ones  entrusted  to  their  leadership  many  of  the 
rarest  truths  of  this  earthly  abiding  place. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  IT  YOURSELF? 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  back 
yard.  Mamma  harried  to  the  window  to  see 
Johnny  chasing  the  cat,  with  a  number  of 
stones  in  hit  hands,  which  he  was  throwing 
at  it. 

“Why,  Johnny,  what  are  you  doing?  What 
is  the  matter  with  kitty?’’  she  called,  grieved 
that  her  son  should  so  persecute  a  dumb  animal. 

“She’s  all  dirty,  mamma.  Somebody  shut 
her  up  in  a  coal  hole,’’  he  said. 

“And  is  that  all?’’  mamma  wanted  to  know. 

“Why,  yes,’’  said  Johnny.  “She’s  dirty  and 
black  and  horrid.  We  don’t  want  her  ’round.  ’’ 

Mamma  was  about  to  speak,  then  checked 
herself  and  went  back  into  the  house.  Pres¬ 
ently  Johnny  came  in,  crying,  and  ran  for  help. 
He  had  fallen  into  a  puddle,  and  was  dripping 
with  mud,  his  face,  hands,  and  clothes  being 
all  besmeared. 

“Oh,  mammal  mammal’’  he  cried,  sure  of 
help  from  her. 

She  rose  and  started  toward  him,  then  turned 
and  sat  down  again. 

“Jane,”  she  said,  quietly,  to  the  nurse,  who 
was  sewing  near  by,  “do  yon  know  where 
there  are  any  good-sized  gravel  stones?’’ 

Nurse  looked  up,  astonished,  at  being  asked 
such  an  unusual  question,  and  Johnny  stopped 
his  loud  noise  to  stare. 

“Stones,  ma’am?’’  asked  Jane,  wondering 
whatever  they  could  be  required  for  at  this 
time. 

“Tes, ’’  said  mamma,  “to  throw  at  Johnny. 
He’s  been  in  a  puddle  and  is  dirty  and  black 
and  horrid  I  We  don’t  want  such  things 
around.  ’  ’ 

Johnny  felt  as  if  this  was  more  than  he 
could  bear;  but  a  funny  gleam  in  his  mother’s 
eye  kept  his  heart  from  being  quite  broken. 

“Please,  mamma,  I’ll  never  doit  again  I’’  he 


Scrofula 


What  is  commonly  inherited  is  not  scro¬ 
fula  but  the  scrofulous  disposition. 

This  is  generally  and  chiefly  indicated 
by  cutaneous  eruptions;  sometimes  by 
paleness,  nervousness  and  more  or  less 
general  debility. 

The  disease  afflicted  Mrs.  K.  T.  Snyder.rnion  St. 
Troy,  Ohio,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  old, 
manifesting  itself  by  a  bunch  on  her  neck,  which 
caused  great  pain,  was  lanced,  and  became  a 
running  sore. 

It  afflicted  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jones, 
Parker  City,  Ind.,  when  she  was  thirteen  years 
old,  and  devel  >ped  so  rapidly  that  when  she  was 
eighteen  she  had  eleven  running  sores  on  her 
neck  and  about  her  ears. 

These  sufferers  were  not  benefited  by 
professional  treatment,  but  according  to 
their  own  unsolicited  statement,  were 
completely  cured  by 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

That  TOsitively  corrects  the  scrofulous  disposi¬ 
tion  and  cures  the  disease. 


RoVal 

Baking  Powder 

Made  fnxn  pure 
cream  tartar. 

Saf^fuards  the  food 
agamst  alum* 

Alum  baking  powders  arc  *'>e  greatest 
menacers  to  neahh  of  the  present  day. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDSR  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


cried,  in  humble  tones.  “Poor  Kitty  I  I  see 
now  jnst  how  bad  I  made  her  feel.  ’  ’ 

Johnny  was  then  washed  and  comforted ;  bnt 
he  did  not  soon  forget  the  little  lesson  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  those  in  misfortune. — Sunbeam. 


Readers  of  this  department  who  live  in  the 
country  may  do  a  world  of  good  by  helping  the 
Ohildren’s  Aid  Society  of  New  York  to  find 
good  homes  for  infants  six  months  old  and 
upwards.  Families  willing  to  take  one  wil^ 
please  address  E.  Trott,  Ohildren’s  Aid  Sooiety, 
15  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THE  MYTH  OF  THE  SONG  SPARROW. 

Ernest  Seton  Thompson. 

His  mother  was  the  Brook,  his  sisters  were  the  Reeds, 

And  they  every  one  applauded  when  he  sang  about  his 
deeds. 

His  vest  was  white,  bis  mantle  brown,  as  clear  as  they 
could  be. 

And  his  songs  were  fairly  babbling  o'er  with  melody 
and  glee. 

But  an  envious  Neighbor  slt^hed  with  mud  onr  Btownie’s 
coat  and  vest. 

And  tben  a  flnal  handful  threw  that  stuck  npon  his 
breast. 

The  Brook-bird’s  mother  did  her  best  to  wash  the  stains 
away, 

Bnt  there  they  stuck,  and,  as  it  seems,  are  very  like  to 
stay. 

And  so  he  wears  the  splashes  and  the  mud  blotch  as 
you  see. 

But  his  songs  are  babbling  over  still  with  melody  and 
glee. 


THE  SKILL  OF  A  MOUSE. 

One  day  a  naturalist  lay  motionless  on  a 
fallen  log  in  the  forest,  and  silently  watched 
an  animal  at  play  in  the  grass  near  by.  This 
was  a  large,  brown-baoked  moose — a  meadow 
monse,  that  had  oome  ont  from  his  home  under 
the  log,  and  when  tired  of  play,  had  sat  up  to 
make  his  toilet.  Using  his  forepaws  as  hands, 
the  mouse  combed  the  white  far  on  his  breast, 
and  licked  himself  smooth  and  sleek.  Satisfied 
at  length  with  his  appearance,  he  began  to 
search  for  food. 

He  did  not  have  far  to  go,  for  a  few  stalks 
of  wheat  grew  among  the  thick  weeds  near  at 
hand.  The  mouse  was  so  large  that  he  oonld 
probably  have  bent  the  stalk  down  and  brought 
the  grain  within^  reach.  If  not,  be  oonld  cer¬ 
tainly  have  climbed  the  stalk.  He  did  not  try 
either  of  these  plans,  however;  for  these  were 
not  his  ways.  Sitting  np  very  straight,  he  bit 
through  the  stalk  as  high  np  as  he  could  reach 


For  Nervous  Headache 
Use  Hosford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says :  “It 
is  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  uervous 
dyspepsia  and  neuralgia. 
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Beware  of  Imitations  . 


^'^'Qinai  and  Genuine  worcesic 

l^adies.at  luncheon  parties  and  at  ail  home* 
meals.will  find  a  delicacy  of  flavor  in  all 
dishes  savored  with  this  sauce-for  soups, 
fish. meats,  gravy,  game,  salads  etc. 

&IONATURE  John  Duneaas' (Sons 

ie%«ryboWe  Agents -NewTtori.. 


The  weeds  were  so  thick  that  the  straw  conld 
not  fall  its  full  length ;  and  the  freshly  out  end 
settled  down  npon  the  ground,  with  the  straw 
■till  erect  and  the  grain  out  of  reach.  The 
monse  again  bit  the  straw  in  two,  and  again 
the  npper  portion  settled  down.  In  this  way 
he  bit  off  five  lengths  of  the  straw  before  he 
oonld  bring  the  grain  within  reach  of  his  paws. 
These  forepaws  were  very  skilfnl  little  hands; 
and  he  deftly  husked  a  grain  and  ate  it,  sitting 
erect,  and  holding  it  to  his  month  as  naturally 
as  a  boy  would  hold  an  apple. — Our  Animal 
Friends. 

WOMAS^S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Maaie,  although  not  a  Mexican  child  (as  her 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  indicated),  when 
about  ten  years  of  age,  became  a  pupil  of  the 
school  at  Santa  Fe.  She  came  of  a  family  of 
mountain  whites,  one  of  the  few  who  have 
located  here.  Far  up  on  the  mountain  side 
was  hidden  the  cabin  of  this  poor  family.  The 
father  was  often  absent,  looking  for  work. 
Mazie  and  her  delicate  little  mother  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  take  “charge  of  the  little  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden,  cared  for  the  cows  and  chickens 
and  carried  butter  and  eggs  to  the  nearest 
plaza,  twelve  miles  distant,  exchanging  these 
for  calico,  or  for  tea  and  coffee,  to  be  hoarded 
for  special  occasions.  “ 

Wild  animals  were  accustomed  to  lurk  about 
this  home,  which  in  winter  was  shut  in  by 
deep  snows. 

Viewing  a  picture  of  Mazie’s  home,  one 
queries  which  is  the  habitation,  the  rickety 
covered  wagon,  or  the  low  cabin,  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  dog-kennel  of  a  children’s  play  house. 
They  must  burrow  in  the  latter  in  winter, 
although  no  chimney  is  apparent ;  no  window, 
only  a  door  which  one  must  stoop  to  enter. 

This  primitive  habitation  was  several  days’ 
journey  from  Santa  Fe,  but  the  good  mother 
hearing  of  the  opportunities  for  schooling, 
managed  to  enter  this  little  girl  as  a  pupil. 

Here  the  child  “won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
teachers  by  her  quiet,  thoughtful  ways  and 
earnest  desire  to  learn  in  every  department. 
Sometimes  her  quaint  remarks  were  very 
pathetic,  as:  ‘I  wonder  if  mother  and  Willie 
had  enough  to  eat  to-day ;  they  had  nothing  in 
the  house  when  I  left.’  ’’ 

Her  mention  of  household  names  as  Willie 
and  Don  and  Molly  and  Jack  are  sometimes 
confusing,  for  she  might  refer  to  her  little 
brothers,  or  to  the  horse,  cow  or  dog,  so  near 
to  them  were  even  dumb  animals  in  that  lonely 
home. 

At  the^  close  o.  i  .e  second  school  year  the 
mother  sent  a  letter  of  apology  because  of  her 
inability  to  meet  necessary  expenses  and  hon¬ 
estly  recalled  the  child  to  her  mountain  home, 
expressing  the  hope  that  after  the  interval  of 

'VT'OUR  dealer  in  iamp- 
chimneys  —  what  does 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Be  willing  to  pay  a 
nickel  more  for  them. 

Our  **  Index**  describes  aH  lamps  and  their 
cUmneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  sue  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 

We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbstm,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


a  year  she  might  make  and  save  enough  money 
to  again  place  her  in  school. 

But  neither  mother  nor  child  was  called  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  A  scholarship  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  Mazie,  who  proved  worthy  of  the 
kindness.  Furthermore,  the  blessed  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  so  constantly  presented  in  the 
school  captured  her  heart  and  she  gladly  passed 
on  to  others  the  good  news.  Although  she  had 
“never  heard  of  the  Bible,  nor  had  she  seen 
one  in  her  home,  Mazie  became  a  real  little 
missionary  during  summer  vacations,  teaching 
her  brothers  and  sisters  the  sweet  ‘old  story,’ 
and  trying  to  persuade  her  parents  to  live  bet¬ 
ter  lives.’’ 

The  glad  announcement  came  later  that 
Mazie  had  publicly  confessed  Christ  and  is  now 
numbered  among  his  people. 

The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Santa  F6  reported:  “Her  examination  before 
the  session  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  I 
ever  heard.  She  seemed  to  have  such  a  clear 
idea  of  the  Gospel  and  her  duty  that  I  was 
delighted.  I  have  examined  many  grown  per¬ 
sons  who  conld  not  give  such  frank  and  happy 
testimony. ’’  He  adds,  writing  to  Miss  Allison: 
“I  can  say  the  same  about  the  two  young 
Mexican  girls  who  joined  the  Spanish  Church 
at  the  last  communion.  I  hope  it  will  be 
pleasant  for  yon  and  your  teachers  to  know 
that  the  Christian  work  yon  are  doing  is  yield¬ 
ing  such  splendid  fruit.  ’’ 

An  experienced  and  original  teacher  begins 
her  report  with  this  preamble :  ‘  ‘  Pity  the  sor¬ 
rows — oh,  ye  corresponding  Secretaries!  and 
picture  the  dismay  of  a  poor  woman  who  must 
perforce  send  yon  a  quarterly  report  for  the 
forty-first  time.  .  .  . 

’’The  English  tongue  certainly  needs  mission¬ 
aries  here,  if  nothing  else  needs  them.  This 
is  the  record  of  my  first  experience  in  teaching 
white  children.  The  results  come  much  more 
quickly  than  in  teaching  Indians,  because 
there  is  no  barrier  of  language ;  although  these 
children  do  take  most  remarkable  leaps  over 
the  barriers  of  English  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  and  spelling.  Sometimes  I  fear  I  shall 
myself  forget  how  to  spell  and  speak  properly, 
being  daily  in  contact  with  so  many  mistakes.  ’’ 
The  Anti-Mormon  Campaign. 

“Social  Service”  leaflets  and  other  literature 
relative  to  the  anti-Polygamy  constitutional 
amendment  campaign  are  circulated  by  the 
Woman’s  Board  and  can  be  obtained  from  them. 

”A  Pandora’ $  Box.  ” — This  is  what  Dr.  Strong 
terms  the  claimed  divine  authority  of  the 
priesthood:  “It  has  already  produced  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  despotism  and  a  practical  union  of 
Ohurch  and  state.  In  accepting  this  doctrine 
as  every  orthodox  Mormon  does,  he  surrenders 
all  right  of  private  judgment  and  puts  his 
conscience  in  the  keeping  of  the  priesthood.  ’  ’ 

Again,  the  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  voiced 
as  being  “carried  on  to  eradicate  an  evil  which 
■trikes  not  only  at  the  foundation  of  our  Re¬ 
publican  institutions,  but  at  the  very  life  of 
onr  Christian  civilization.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mormons  already  have  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  several  states,  we  shall  need 
the  support  of  almost  all  the  other  states ;  and 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.  If  we  delay  matters, 


the  Mormons  will  soon  secure  the  balance  of 
power  in  enough  additional  states  to  enable 
them  forever  after  to  prevent  the  ratification 
of  an  Anti  Polygamy  Amendment.’’ 

Encouragements. — The  Social  Service  League 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Members  of  Congress  are  in 
favor  of  submitting  the  proposed  amendment 
at  the  next  session,  provided  we  in  the  mean¬ 
time  push  the  agitation  so  as  to  arouse  a  strong 
public  sentiment  which  will  be  for  the  support 
of  our  representatives  in  Congress.  The  cru¬ 
sade  has  accomplished  more  than  the  exclusion 
of  B.  H.  Roberts  from  Congress:  five  other 
prominent  polygamists  have  been  removed 
from  positions  of  trust  since  January  last.  Of 
these  may  be  named  Orson  Smith,  Presidential 
Posmtaster  at  Logan ;  John  G.  Graham,  filling 
a  similar  office  at  Provo ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner,  a 
“three  ply  polygamist,’’  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  and  Apos¬ 
tle  M.  W.  Merrill,  a  leading  trustee  and  a 
“  seven- ply  polygamist. ’’  H.  E.  B. 


The  Value  Of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserv¬ 
ing  Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  puri¬ 
fier  in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when 
taken  into  the  human  system  for  the  same 
cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  the  better,  it  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but 
simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always 
present  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  car¬ 
ries  them  out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odor¬ 
ous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the 
month  and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  beet  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges:  they  are  composed  of  the  finest 
powdered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless 
antiseptics  in  tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form 
of  large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  char¬ 
coal  being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell 
in  a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general 
health,  better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and 
purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no 
possible  harm  can  result  from  their  continued 
use,  but  on  the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Ab¬ 
sorbent  Lozenges  to  all  patients  suffering 
from  gas  in  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear 
the  complexion  and  purify  the  breath,  mouth 
and  throat ;  I  also  believe  the  liver  is  greatly 
benefited  by  the  daily  nee  of  them;  they  cost 
but  twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug  stores,  and 
although  in  some  sense  a  patent  preparation, 
oet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  better  charcoal  in 
ytuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges  than  in  any  of  the 
Srdinary  charcoal  tablets.’’ 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held 
October  3,  and  was  one  of  thrilling  interest, 
although  only  about  fifty  were  present.  The 
thought  of  the  martyrs  in  Ohina  was  in  every 
heart  as  the  words,  “They  climbed  the  steep 
ascent  to  heaven’’  were  snng,  and  then  Mrs. 
Beers  spoke  feelingly  of  the  death  of  '  Mrs. 
Riesch,  our  senior  foreign  Secretary,  during 
the  summer,  and  also  that  of  Mrs.  Welsh,  long 
a  sufferer,  but  for  seventeen  years  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  treasury  work  of  our  Board. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Van  Duzee  of  Urumia, 
Persia,  to  Mrs.  Riesch,  received  after  her 
death,  was  read,  speaking  of  the  comfort  and 
help  she  always  gave  the  missionaries  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  her  remaining  years 
would  be  full  of  comfort  and  the  same  sweet 
service.  She  also  told  of  the  happy  summer  at 
Seir  and  Mr.  Ooan’s  sunstroke,  received  on 
one  of  his  journeys  to  the  mountain  villages  in 
the  intense  heat. 

The  most  recent  word  from  Peking  was  given 
by  Miss  Ellen  Parsons,  who  knew  of  home  let¬ 
ter  received  from  the  missionaries  there,  most 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  local  papers 
or  the  New  York  Dailies.  Miss  Grace  Newton 
wrote  that  she  dared  not  send  by  the  uncer¬ 
tain  mails  the  tomes  she  had  written,  but  she 
told  briefly  of  the  horrors  of  those  days  of 
siege.  The  Methodist  compound  was  the  first 
refuge,  where  for  twelve  days  with  a  guard  of 
twenty  soldiers  they  lived  imprisoned,  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  terrible  carnage  and  anarchy  all 
about  them.  The  murder  of  the  German  min¬ 
ister  the  very  day  when  all  the  foreigners  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  city  certainly  saved  the 
entire  company,  for  that  proved  to  what  cer¬ 
tain  death  they  would  have  gone  forth.  After 
that  they  were  all  taken  to  the  British  lega¬ 
tion  as  being  the  largest  and  best  equipped  for 
defence.  There  they  were  in  jeopardy  every 
hour,  for  the  Chinese  tried  to  burn  them  out 
and  starve  them  out.  The  native  Christians 
proved  most  loyal  and  helpful  and  did  a  great 
part  of  the  work  which  bad  to  be  done  within 
the  walls.  A  deserted  grain  shop  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  there  was  water,  so  their  lives  were 
preserved,  but  Miss  Newton  added,  that  except 
for  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  miraculous 
care  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journeys  was  no 
more  wonderful  and  miraculous  than  God’s 
care  of  the  little  imprisoned  company  of  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  midst  of  that  hostile  heathen 
city  till  relief  came. 

Miss  Gould  of  the  American  Board,  who  was 
doubtless  among  the  Paoting  Fu  victims,  had 
written  a  tender  letter  to  her  mother,  which 
Miss  Hubbard  read.  She  told  of  the  dangers 
and  fears  after  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Governor  of  Shansi,  how  timid  and  fearful  she 
was,  and  how  sometimes  she  could  only  cry  out 
to  the  Lord  and  pray  for  grit,  and  closed  with 
the  thought  of  the  certain  meeting  in  heaven 
if  not  on  earth. 

While  every  heart  was  full  Miss  Parsons 
prayed  that  we,  too,  might  be  found  faithful 
when  our  hour  of  trial  should  come. 

But  we  could  not  forget  that  October  is  the 
month  of  prayer  for  Persia,  and  the  intense 
strain  of  sympathy  was  relieved,  listening  to 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Rhea,  written  from  Seir, 
and  telling  of  the  happy  birthday  party  of  lit¬ 
tle  Andrew,  one  year  old.  Sixty-five  poor 
village  children  were  invited  to  this  feast  of 
their  lives,  and  bad  Bible  and  kindergarten 
exercises  together  out  in  the  garden.  Then 
each  one  had  and  ate  “a  quarter  of  a  water 
melon,  cut  longitudinally  and  transversely  into 
mouthfuls,  eight  apricots,  one  big  apple,  and  a 
bnnoh  of  grapes  weighing  one  pound  I”  Beside 
this  they  bad  grapes  to  take  home.  They  were 
urged  to  oome  to  Sunday-school,  where  they 
would  not  have  fruit  to  eat,  but  would  learn 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Bread  of  Life. 


A  pleasant  little  farewell  meeting  was  held 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erdman,  going  out  to  Syria. 
Mr.  Erdman  has  been  there  three  years,  and 
his  wife,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry 
Jessup,  feels  that  it  is  simply  going  home. 
Dr.  Phraner  and  Dr.  Erdman  spoke,  and  Mrs. 
Hepburn  gave  them  her  blessing,  and  Miss 
Ellen  Parsons  prayed  for  their  success  and  use¬ 
fulness.  S.  R.  D. 


In  your  relations  and  intercourse  with  men, 
keep  in  your  heart  the  word  ‘  ‘  love,  ’  ’  and  being 
attentive  to  it,  converse  with  all  with  hearty 
love  and  good-will.  Never  let  this  precious 
word  out  of  your  heart  in  your  intercourse  | 
with  men ;  it  powerfully  assists  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  your  heart  in  love.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  this  word  in  your  heart  not 
separately,  not  by  itself,  but  together  with 
hearty  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — The 
Churchman. 

Church-going,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath, 
are  not  religion;  but  religion  hardly  lives 
without  them.  — F.  W.  Robertson. 

God  never  crushes  a  humbled  soul.  He  lifts 
it  up,  and  rouses  hope  in  the  most  discouraged 
hearts. 


The  College  Department 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

The  “College  Department”  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  now  enters  upon  its  second  year.  The 
hearty  co-operation  of  Faculties  and  students, 
and  the  kind  words  and  letters  of  approval  and 
encouragement  which  we  have  received  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  department  is  valued ;  it 
frequent  quotation  in  college  ana  edccationa 
journals,  far  and  near,  are  an  appreciated 
tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  work. 

The  editor  is  very  grateful  to  all  who  have 
so  generously  responded  to  his  requests  and  in- 
I  quiries,  with  articles  or  news  matter  or  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  to  those  who  have  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  encouragement;  he  wishes  to  thank 
them  all.  To  make  the  department  better  this 
year  than  last,  the  editor  asks  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  interest  and  oo-  operation  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  life  of  American  Universities 
and  Colleges.  He  will  be  glad  to  receive  at 
any  time  short  sketches  of  college  life  and 
activity,  news  items  concerning  important 
movements  or  equipments,  from  members  of 
faculties  and  from  students. 

It  is  felt  that  this  department  is  of  particular 


The 


Master  Christian 

Is  Now  Ready. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  recent  years 

BY 

Marie  Corelli 


In  vigor  of  style,  in  boldenss  of  conception,  in  tender¬ 
ness  and  pathos,  and  in  its  wide  appeal.  The  Master  Christian 
presents  features  of  extraordinary  interest.  It  is  impossible 
to  sketch  the  outlines  of  this  romance,  and  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  deals  with  the  great  problems  of  humanity  and 
religion,  the  eternal  struggle  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  An  allegory  of  striking  beauty  runs  through  the  book. 

It  trill  appeal  irith  great  attraction  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  A  nglican,  to  the  Nonconformist,  to  the 
agnostic,  and  the  bigot ;  to  the  worldling  as  well  as  to  the 
religious. 

First  Edition^  in  America  and  England. 

150,000  Copies 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,Publishers,  New  York. 
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GOLD  STANDARD 

NO.  27. 

ThU  pen  is  made  from  the  best  pen  steel  by  the  most 
experienced  workmen.  The  coating  with  real  gold 
prevents  rusting,  gives  a  smoothness  to  the  points, 
and  can  easily  be  kept  clean  and  bright,  as  the  ink 
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interest  to  the  homes  of  onr  readers  from  which 
young  men  and  yoong  women  hare  gone  or 
are  “going  to  college.”  The  editor  will  wel¬ 
come  questions  from  those  homes  concerning 
the  life  and  aims  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  will  attempt  that  answers,  so  far  as  ex¬ 
pedient,  shall  be  given  in  these  colnmns. 

With  large  hopes  for  the  coming  year  we  ex¬ 
tend  congratulation  to  all  onr  yonng  men  and 
women  who  will  unite  the  last  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first  year  of  the 
twentieth  century  by  experiences  of  college  life 
and  endeavor.  _ 

UNITERSITIES. 

Princeton’s  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year 
will  be  distinguished  in  more  ways  than  in  show¬ 
ing  by  far  the  largest  freshman  class  on  record. 
This  academic  year  will  bring  to  a  close  an  old 
regime  and  start  a  fresh  one,  an  entirely  new 
epoch  in  the  corporate  history  of  this  growing, 
progressive  institution  of  learning— unless  some 
unfortunate  delay  is  allowed  to  take  place  in 
establishing  the  new  and  excellent  plan  for 
Alumni  Representation  in  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  which  the  latter  body  approved,  in  prin- 
oiple,  at  least,  by  a  majority  vote  at  their  last 
meeting. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  T.  Purves  of  Now  York,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  graduate  of  Haverford,  were  elected  to 
membership  of  the  board.  Dr.  John  H.  Fin¬ 
ley,  former  President  of  Knox  College,  was 
appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  Politics  recently 
endowed  with  $100,000  by  two  unnamed  friends. 
William  Kelly  Prentice  ’92,  formerly  instructor, 
was  made  an  assistant  professor  in  the  Greek 
department.  Elmer  H.  Loomis  was  made  full 
profssor  in  Physios,  and  Edgar  O.  Lovett,  full 
professor  in  the  Mathematical  department. 
Nothing  was  done  concerning  the  graduate  col¬ 
lege  except  that  a  committee  of  conference 
with  the  faculty  was  ordered  to  be  appointed. 

Cornell  University  has  bad  the  largest  regis¬ 
tration  in  all  deartments  of  the  University  in 
its  history.  The  Cornell  Daily  Sun  reports 
President  Scbnrman’s  annual  address : 

Dr.  Sohnrman  discussed  first  the  number 
of  students  registered.  Last  year’s  total,  he 
said,  was  larger  by  186  than  ever  before,  the 
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total  number  at  Ithaca  being  over  2,000,  and 
the  total  including  the  New  York  medical  stu¬ 
dents  being  2,770.  This  year’s  increase 
will  make  a  probable  aggregate  of  between 
2,900  and  8,000.  The  prophecy  made  at  Cor¬ 
nell’s  foundation,  that  6,000  students  would 
eventually  be  enrolled,  seems  likely  of  fulfil¬ 
ment. 

Treating  of  education  in  its  general  sense, 
Dr.  Schurman  said:  “Education  gives  larger 
life,  deeper  insight,  greater  powers.  The  edu¬ 
cated  man  lives  in  the  here  and  the  now,  but  by 
his  knowledge  of  other  times,  other  countries 
and  other  peoples,  he  can  judge  present  events 
by  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  past. 
This  is  the  education  that  fits  men  for  the  work 
of  life,  and  without  making  references  to  other 
collges,  I  may  say  that  Cornell’s  pride  is  that 
she  fits  her  students  for  their  life-problems.  ” 
Dr.  Schurman  said  that  the  student’s  duty 
could  be  summed  up  in  one  word — “Work I” 
The  University’s  spirit  is  strenuous,  and  new 
students  have  only  to  assimilate  that  spirit. 
What  might  be  called  the  “pretense  of  work¬ 
ing,  ’  ’  however,  was  to  be  avoided,  as  was  ac¬ 
tual  overwork.  Strenuous  work  and  adequate 
exercise  are  the  best  protections  to  character. 

“Avoid  debt.  Economic  wisdom  is  often  at 
the  bottom  of  moral  excellence.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  student  to  maintain  integrity.  ’  ’ 

On  Tuesday,  October  28,  Mr.  W.  K.  Vander¬ 
bilt  will  present  to  Yanderbiltl  University, 
Kissam  Hall,  the  magnificent  dormitory  now 
nearing  completion.  President  Arthur  T.  Had¬ 
ley  of  Yale  will  deliver  the  address.  The 
building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
$180,000.  The  University  has  opened  under 
very  favorable  auspices. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  only  well-to- 
do  students  can  afford  to  go  to  Yale  University. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  no  yonng  man 
of  good  ability  and  adequate  preparation  need 
hesitate  to  enter  Yale  on  the  score  of  poverty. 
A  member  of  the  faculty  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  aiding  and  counseling 
students  as  to  means  of  self-support.  There 
are  many  scholarships,  and  there  are  many 
ways  by  which  a  man  can  earn  at  least  a  part 
of  his  living  while  giving  the  best  part  of  his 
time  to  study.  And  no  man  is  looked  down 
upon  simply  because  he  is  poor. 

The  New  York  University  started  on  its 
sixty-eighth  year  with  nearly  two  thousand 
students,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 


with  ten  different  schools  under  its  control. 
One  of  these  new  departments  is  a  School  of 
Oommerce.  The  Carnegie  Laboratory  in  First 
avenue  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the 
summer,  the  upper  stories  having  been  entirely 
refitted. 

Prof.  George  T.  Ladd  has  returned  to  New 
Haven  from  his  trip  around  the  world.  He 
visited  the  national  universities  of  Japan, 
India  and  Egypt.  He  will  now  resume  his 
work  at  Yale. 

The  announcement  of  the  courses  in  Sociol¬ 
ogy,  Household  Economics  and  Experimental 
Psychology  and  child  study,  chairs  in  which 
subjects  have  recently  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  just  been  made. 
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(Continued  from  page  6.) 

that  he  might  go  to  speaking  at  onoe  of  other 
things— BO  that  we  at  first  might  be  a  little 
grieved  beoanse  he  apparently  failed  to  share 
our  gratification. 

Perhaps  an  individual  church,  hare  or  there, 
is  magnificently  equipped  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments,  possessing  a  most  ecclesiastical  and 
lordly  structure,  rich  in  all  its  paraphernalia 
of  color  and  texture  and  carving,  with  none 
but  the  most  skilled  to  minister  unto  it,  and 
none  but  the  most  wealthy  to  be  ministered 
unto,  with  a  membership  list  sounding  like 
the  tax-roll  of  a  prospered  community,  and 
everybody  in  the  community  is  proud  of  it, 
and  well  they  may  be ;  and  yet,  as  our  thought 
on  this  subject  develops,  I  can  well  conceive 
it  possible  that  if  Christ  himself  were  passing 
along,  and  the  disciples  at  some  such  a  place 
sought  to  detain  him  “for  to  show  him  the 
buildings,’’  his  demeanor  and  his  word 
might  be  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment  to 
these  naturally  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful. 

Then,  too,  there  are  most  eager  and  devoted 
disciples  who  have  a  burning  and  zealous  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  ancient  symbols  of  the 
Church’s  belief.  For  throughout  all  Christen¬ 
dom  the  Church  has  had  a  way,  in  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  past,  of  sitting  down,  from  time  to  time, 
and  expressing  her  faith  in  terms  of  logicid 
statement. 

Our  Church  did  this,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago;  did  it  to  meet  conditions  as  they 
then  were,  and  did  it  in  the  spiritual  light  that 
it  then  had,  did  it  finely,  with  the  deepest 
scholasticism,  and  the  most  fervent  piety,  and 
the  utmost  care. 

It  was  adequate  for  that  day,  a  day  of  intense 
warfare  against  Roman  Catholicism ;  it  met 
the  conditions  as  they  then  were,  with  the 
light  that  it  then  had.  But  it  does  not  meet 
conditions  as  they  now  are,  nor  does  it  convey 
the  light  that  we  now  walk  in;  for  it  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  work  of  Missions,  little 
of  the  love  of  God,  speaks  boldly  where  even 
Scripture  itself  is  silent  in  matters  respecting 
the  divine  decrees,  is  suspiciously  ambiguous 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  certain  dying  in¬ 
fants,  and  moreover,  as  a  document,  is  un¬ 
comfortably  voluminous,  often  ambiguously 
technical,  and  to  many  people,  has  become  in 
a  measure  uninviting  by  reason  of  its  archaic 
form  of  expression. 

Yet  not  a  single  one  of  ns  need  lack  in  proper 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  It  is  a  mighty  strnctnre  of 
logic  and  divinity ;  well  indeed,  as  we  read  of 
its  place  in  history,  may  we  stand  before  that 
structure  in  hearty  admiration. 

But  the  twentieth  century  has  its  Christ  as 
well  as  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  perhaps 
the  Christ  that  we  know,  and  whom  we  love, 
the  Christ  who  is  working  in  the  world  to-day, 
caught  by  the  sleeve  by  those  who  want  him 
to  stop  and  admire  the  old  Temple,  perhaps  he 
would  have  but  little  to  say  of  it,  realizing 
that  while  it  has  served  a  grand  purpose,  yet 
now  a  newer  and  more  ample  message  is  re¬ 
quired  because  another  day  has  come. 
t  And  now,  thinking  as  I  do  once  more  of  the 
Master  who  seemed  so  unresponsive  that  day 
in  Jerusalem,  I  think  of  a  life,  it  may  be  the 
life  that  some  of  yon  are  leading,  a  life  that 
has  all  the  four  square  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
that  ancient  temple. 

I^t  is  a  life  in  which  few  things  are  done  that 
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are  amiss;  there  have  been  rules  for  oonstmo- 
tion,  and  few  of  them  have  been  broken ;  a 
good,  square,  honest,  temperate,  just  kind  of 
a  life,  the  kind  that  the  young  man  had  who 
oame  to  Jesus,  yon  remember. 

It  is  a  life  that  is  just  as  moral  and  as  ad¬ 
mirable  as  can  be,  and  the  possessor  of  it  says 
to  Ohrist :  “I  want  yon  to  come  and  admire 
this;’’  “Before  passing  on,  just  stop  fora 
moment  while  I  bring  to  your  commendatory 
notice  these  fine  buildings  of  the  soul  that  I 
have  erected.  ’’ 

Ah,  but  Ohrist  is  so  disappointing  here  I  He 
apparently  does  not  see  what  they  want  him  to 
see;  he  does  not  seem  over-enthnsiastio  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  fine  structures ;  goes  to  speaking 
about  something  else ;  directs  their  thought  to 
a  very  different  theory  of  life ;  tells  them  about 
the  spiritual  life— says  that  they  must  follow 
him,  that  he  is  the  “Way  and  the  Truth  and 
the  Life;’’  and  that  no  man  oometh  to  his 
fulness,  to  his  happiness,  to  his  salvation,  to 
his  forgiveness  but  through  him. 

What  is  the  secret  of  all  this?  How  shall 
we  oome  to  understand  the  Ohrist  standing  un¬ 
responsive  before  so  many  of  our  proud  and 
boastful  aoh4eyements? 

Only  by  understanding  that  the  end  is  better 
than  the  means  that  lead  to  it. 

Ohrist  Had  said:  “I  am  oome  that  ye  might 
have  life,  I  am  oome  that  ye  might  have  life 
more  abundantly, ’’ hie  whole  message  was  a 
life  message ;  the  world  was  dead,  and  he  come 
to  bring  life  to  it ;  not  life  groping  its  way 
about  in  darkness,  but  led  gloriously  and 
brilliantly  in  the  light.  Light  and  Life!  I 
This  was  what  he  oame  for. 

They  had  possessed  a  glorious  temple,  vital 
with  the  deeds  of  the  past,  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  many  an  ancient  oonseoration, 
awful  with  many  a  revelation  of  a  God  who 
spoke  out  of  the  mysterious;  but  the  time  for 
it  had  past.  In  a  few  short  hours  its  veil  shall 
be  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  and  because  of  his 
own  saorifioe  about  to  be  accomplished,  the 
business  of  the  priest  by  yonder  altar  will  be 
departed  and  gone  forever. 

The  Temple  had  fulfilled  its  errand.  It  was 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  End  is  higher  and 
better  than  the  Means.  Life  was  a  larger 
thing,  and  a  better  thing,  and  a  more  infinite 
thing  than  the  Temple,  and  he  wanted  them  to 
be  interested  in  spiritnal  life. 

They  might  point  him  to  foundations  and 
pillars,  pediments  and  capitals,  but  he  wanted 
them  to  think  supremely  of  the  Temple  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

That  was  the  reason  that  the  Master  seemed 
unresponsive;  but  so  far  from  being  really  un¬ 


responsive,  his  whole  soul  and  spirit  was  fairly 
a’quiver  with  an  anxiety  that  they  should  be 
saved,  they,  and  all  the  world. 

Yes,  Life  was  better  than  the  Temple;  and  it 
is  better  than  a  great  many  things  that  we 
short-sighted  children  sometimes  push  into  the 
foreground  and  imagine  to  be  really  vltaL 

Life  I  It  is  better  than  a  Greed,  however 
venerable,  for  it  realizes  that  it  has  a  better 
guide-book,  even  the  very  Scriptures  of  Gk)d 
themselves,  and  that  to  pay  a  fine  though 
over  -  wrought  veneration  for  a  fine  though 
necessarily  imperfect  symbol  is  to  put  a  stress 
of  emphasis  where  God  never  intended  it  to 
be  put. 

And  realizing  this,  life  does  not  somple  to 
say:  “Keep  this  Oonfession,  if  yon  will,  es¬ 
teem  it  most  highly,  if  yon  will,  but  if  it  is 
mute  about  the  love  of  God,  if  it  is  blind  with 
respect  to  the  great  Missionary  Oommission,  if 
it  savors  of  any  eternal  and  unjust  omelty  to  a 
single  little  child,  if  it  is  arbitrarily  over-exact 
in  its  oensns-making  of  the  number  of  the  lost, 
either  re-write  it,  so  that  it  will  express  what 
we  believe  to-day,  or  else  accompany  it  by 
some  other  document  that  will  set  ns  straight 
before  the  eyes  of  an  inquiring  world.  ’’ 

Life  I  It  is  something  that  even-  rises  higher 
and  sinks  deeper  than  the  proudest  boasts  of 
the  most  snooessfnl  dhnrohism. 

For  the  Ohnroh  has  vigor,  it  wages  her  bat¬ 
tles  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  makes  con¬ 
quest  under  him  whose  banner  is  love;  and  it 
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by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment, 
pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrti 
to  be  a  constltntional  disease,  and,  therefore,  re- 
qnires  constitutional  treatment.  Ball's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A  Oo., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  care 
on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  In  doses 
from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoonfnl.  It  acts  alreotly  on 
the  blood  and  mneons  surfaces  of  the  synem. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  It 
falls  to  cure.  Send  for  olrcnlars  and  testimonials. 

Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  a 
^~Sold  by  Druggists,  78c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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is  no  nnfortnnate  habit,  no  nndesirable  cnstom, 
t  hat  the  Ohnrch  as  a  whole,  or  denominations 
as  snoh,  or  even  churches  individuallj,  should 
deal  with  the  facts  and  figures  that  show  her 
power. 

Facts,  figures,  statistics  are  fine,  but  they 
must  not  be  suffered  to  obscure  the  value  and 
the  intense  beauty  of  the  spiritual  life,  the 
spiritual  life  that  finds  its  best  frult^e  in  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit  as  they  are  manifested  by 
each  one  of  us  singly. 

Now  if  the  Ohnrch  of  Christ  should  happen 
to  become  dangerously  careless  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  letting  down  the 
standards  once  held  so  high  by  our  fathers, 
turning  away  from  the  Scriptures  as  the 
supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  splitting 
the  Sabbath-day  in  two  and  giving  only  one- 
half  of  it  to  God,  what  interest  will  the  Mas¬ 
ter  take  in  facts  and  figures  then,  however  fine 
they  may  be?  Show  him  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple?  What  will  he  care  about  the  Temple, 
if  Life  has  minimized  and  shrunk  to  small 
dimensions? 

And  so  is  it,  friends, with'  the  true  life  of 
every  individual  man  or  woman.  " 

There  may  be  a  hundred  things  that  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  symmetrical  in  all  outward  and 
mechanical  excellence.  So  many  doUurs  given, 
so  much  work  done,  so  many  good  resolves 
made  and  kept,  so  many  services  faithfully 
attended,  so  much  of  goods  shared,  but  if  the 
Shekinah  has  departed  from  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
if  there  is  no  prayer,  no  inner  self-restraint, 
no  oruoifizion  of  desire,  no  faith,  no  love,  no 
charity  with  its  thousand  hidden  translations, 
if  the  soul  never  stops  in  mercy  on  its  way 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  or  has  a  word 
to  say  at  the  well  of  Samaria,  then  do  not  let 
such  a  soul  bring  anything  else  to  Christ  and 


A  COMMON  TROUBLE 

Thonsands  Suffer  From  it  W'ithont  Knowing 
its  Beal  Character. 

No  trouble  is  more  common  or  more  misun¬ 
derstood  than  nervous  dyspepsia.  People  hav¬ 
ing  it  think  that  their  nerves  are  to  blame,  are 
surprised  that  they  are  not  cured  by  nerve 
medicines  and  spring  remedies;  the  real  seat 
of  mischief  is  lost  sight  of ;  the  stomach  is  the 
organ  to  be  looked  after. 

Nervous  dyspeptics  often  do  not  have  any 
pain  whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  perhaps  any 
of  the  usual  symptoms  of  stomach  weakness. 
Nervous  dyspepsia  shows  itself  not  in  the 
stomach  so  much  as  in  nearly  every  other 
organ ;  in  some  cases  the  heart  palpitates  and 
is  irregular ;  in  others,  the  kidneys  are 
affected;  in  others,  the  bowels  are  troubled, 
with  loss  of  fiesh  and  appetite,  with  the  accu 
mnlation  of  gas,  sour  risings  and  heartburn. 

■  Mr.  A.  W.  Sharper  of  No.  61  Prospect  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  writes  as  follows:  "A 
motive  of  pure  gratitude  prompts  me  to  write 
these  few  lines  regarding  the  new  and  valuable 
medicine,  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I  have 
been  a  sufferer  from  nervous  dyspepsia  for  the 
last  four  years,  have  used  various  patent  medi¬ 
cine  and  other  remedies  without  any  favorable 
result.  They  sometimes  give  temporary  relief 
until  the  effects  of  the  medicine  wore  off.  I 
attributed  this  to  my  sedentary  habits,  being  a 
bookkeeper,  with  little  physical  exercise,  but 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  tablets  have  over¬ 
come  all  these  obstacles,  for  I  have  gained  in 
flesh,  sleep  better  and  am  better  in  every  way. 
The  above  is  written  not  for  notoriety,  but  is 
based  on  actual  facts.  ” 

Respectfully  yours,  A.  W.  Sharper, 

61  Prospect  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or  disease 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  They  cure  sour 
stomach,  gas,  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  sleep¬ 
lessness,  pcJpitation,  heartburn,  constipation 
and  headaches. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach  dis¬ 
eases  by  addressing  Stuart  Oo.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

All  druggists  sell  full  sized  packages  at  60 
cents. 


expect  him  to  become  enthusiastic ;  do  not  b 
surprised  if  he  fails  to  share  such  an  one’s  own 
zealous  admiration;  let  him  be  prepared,  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  Master’s  prophecy,  saying  that 
some  day  net  one  stone  of  this  outward  magnifi¬ 
cence  shall  rest  upon  another. 

Ah,  those  disciples  of  old  I  Those  faithful, 
beautiful,  imperfect,  tender,  growing  souls, 
Peter,  James,  John,  and  the  others!  They 
learned  all  these  lessons  by  and  bye.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  were  ten  times  as  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  a  soul  that  was  saved,  a  life  that  was 
set  right,  than  they  had  ever  been  over  any¬ 
thing  before;  so  enthusiastic  that  though 
manacled  with  chains  they  could  sing  all  night 
with  happiness  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  jail, 
and  smile  with  contentment  though  roughly 
handled  by  city  mobs;  ten  times  as  enthusi¬ 
astic  as  ever  they  could  be  over  the  finest  aspect 
of  any  temple,  be  it  that  far-famed  one  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  tarried  one  day,  or  at 
Ephesus  where  Diana  smiled,  or  in  Athens 
where  Jupiter  frowned. 

I  suppose  that  the  day  and  the  baptism  of 
Pentecost  bad  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this ;  I 
suppose  that  the  outflow  to  them  of  God’s 
Holy  Spirit  was  what  educated  them  from 
what  they  were,  into  the  mighty  and  valorous 
men  that  they  subsequently  became. 

For  after  that  event,  search  the  record  as  you 
will,  no  man  can  ever  charge  the  disciples 
with  being  faulty  in  their  appreciation  of 
values.  First  things  always  came  flrst,  after 
that.  I  think  that  we  all  need  to  learn  this 
lesson  more  and  more. 

If  a  man  has  not  enough  love  for  Ohrist  to 
keep  his  Sabbath,  or  to  keep  tender-hearted 
and  forgiving,  if  love  has  so  ebbed  away  that 
fidelity  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  surren¬ 
ders  to  the  world  are  expanded  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  if  the  Bible  has  gradually  become  a 
sealed  and  dust-covered  book,  if  care  for  an¬ 
other  man’s  soul  has  become  a  bore,  if  relish 
for  the  communion  of  saints  is  sort  of  post¬ 
poned  to  become  an  acquired  taste  in  heaven 
where  the  saints  cannot  be  avoided,  then  I 
think  it  will  be  useless  for  such  a  man  to 
draw  near  the  Saviour  and  expect  to  get  him 
interested  in  any  buildings  of  the  Temple, 
however  fine. 

If  1  have  not  enough  admiration  for  him  to 
lead  his  life,  or  enough  approval  of  his  exam¬ 
ple  to  enroll  myself  among  those  who  seek  to 
imitate  it,  I  surely  cannot  be  audacious  enough 
to  ask  for  his  enthusiasm  or  interest  over  my 
mere  moral  “I  do”  or  ‘‘I  don’t.” 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  figures  or  censuses,  or 
of  fringes  on  the  robes  of  old  traditions,  or  of 
who  does  the  most,  or  who  can  speiUr  the 
proudest  word,  it  is:  “Have  I  Christ’s  life  in 
me;  am  I  breathing  the  air  that  Ohrist 
breathed,  and  seeing,  though  faintly,  the  vis¬ 
ions  that  he  saw?  Gan  I,  like  him,  turn  from 
the  Temple  and  see  an  upraised  cross  on  Gol¬ 
gotha,  and  yet  not  be  afraid  ? 

‘  ‘Are  my  thoughts  and  perhaps  my  steps  wan¬ 
dering,  and  yet  am  I  willing  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  come  as  my  Guide,  and  comfort 
me  from  above  with  light  and  life?” 

If  so,  we  shall  see  something  grander  than 
the  Temple,  we  shall  see  Life,  and  it  will  be 
our  Life. 
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her  life  and  love.  It  is  there  that  her  memory 
will  be  most  sacredly  cherished  and  that  her 
influence  will  abide  most  graciously.  But 
wherever  she  was  known  her  life  was  a  bene¬ 
diction.  She  had  learned  from  her[  Master  the 
secret  of  service — unselfish  love — and  loved  to 
do  good.  The  world  is  sweeter  because  she 
passed  through  it.  Countless  lives  are  richer 
and  sweeter  and  stronger  because  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  cheer  and  hope  which  she  minis¬ 
tered  wherever  she  went.  Many hearts  are 
lonely  and  bereft  now  that  she  is’’  gone.  But 
her  work  on  earth  was  done  and  she  has  passed 
into  the  fuller  life  and  the  holier  service  nearer 
the  throne.  We  who  are  left^behind  have  yet 
other  tasks  to  do  here;  we  mnst'go  on  bravely 
and  songfnlly  for  a  little  while][  longer,  and 
then  we,  too,  shall  go  home. 


Ministers  and  Chnrches 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  held  its  autumn 
meeting  in  the  Kingsboro  Avenue  Church  at 
Gloversville,  where  it  installed  at  the  evening 
session  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Tolson.  The  Rev. 
George  Kenneth  Fraser  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Utica,  and  the  Rev.  Lanrell 
Wesley  Demeritt  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Brooklyn.  The  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved 


at  Princetown  and  Gnilderland.  The  Rev. 


MRS.  K.  W.  HITCHCOCK. 

On  August  15  last,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hitchcock, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hitchcock  D.D. 
passed  from  earth,  after  an  illness  of  many 
months.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Fithian.  Her  mother  was  a  sister 
of  the  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Cattell.  She  was  born 
at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  August  21,  1853.  She 
died  at  Diamond  Island,  Portland  Harbor,  Me. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  her  home  in 
Philadelphia ;  she  was  buried  at  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  has  left  behind  her  a  memory 
of  rare  sweetness.  She  was  a  woman  of  un¬ 
usual  strength  of  character,  with  many  natural 
gifts,  all  of  which  she  had  consecrated  to 
Christ  for  service.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Woodland  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Dickson  D.D.,  pastor,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  had  had  charge  of  the  Inter 
mediate  department  of  the  Sunday-school, 
where  she  had  done  a  noble  work  for  the  little 
children.  She  was  greatly  beloved  in  the 
church  and  will  be  sorely  missed  by  her  pastor 
and  all  the  people. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  a  queenly  woman.  To 
her  own  home  she  gave  the  richest  and  best  of 


Jonathan  Greenleaf  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Newton,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  James 
Many  Jr.  to  the  Presbytery  of  Boston.  Elder 
Walter  McEwan  of  the  Third  Church  of  Albany 
was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Presbytery.  Re. 
port  was  made  of  the  organization  of  a  new 
church  at  Schenectady,  on  College  Hill,  to  be 
known  as  the  “Union  Presbyterian  Church.” 
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The  Oommittee  on  Synodical  Missions  reported 
larger  gifts  than  last  year,  bnt  noted  an  in- 
orease  in  the  number  of  ohnrohes  seeking  aid 
from  the  fund.  Of  the  overtures  from  General 
Assembly  five  were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  other  three— ministerial  membership  in 
Presbytery,  limitation  of  licensure,  supply  of 
vacant  churches— were  referred  to  a  special 
oommittee  for  examination  and  a  report  in 
print.  The  questions  addressed  to  Presbytery 
by  the  General  Assembly’s  Oommittee  on  Re 
vision  were  referred  to  the  following  Oommit¬ 
tee  chossen  by  ballot:  Dr.  Alexander  Rankin, 
Dr.  William  Force  Whitaker,  Dr.  Henry  Theo¬ 
dore  McEwen,  Dr.  David  Otis  Mears,  Elder 
John  T.  D.  Blackburn,  Elder  Frederick  O 
Onrtis  M.D.,  Elder  Albert  J.  Pitkin.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Oommittee  will  be  printed  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  Presbj  - 
tery  two  weeks  before  the  next  meeting.  Dr. 
Alfonso  Rosolphe  Olney,  the  Stated  Olerk,  was 
absent  because  of  a  severe  illness  detaining  him 
in  Europe;  and  the  Presbytery  expressed  its 
remembrance  and  sympathy  by  a  rising  vote 
By  the  same  sign  it  sent  a  message  of  fraternal 
regard  to  the  venerable  Dr.  James  Gardner, 
pastor  for  almost  a  score  of  years  in  Glovers- 
ville  and  now  resting  in  the  home  of  a  son 
after  a  ministry  of  nearly  a  half  century. 

I  Presbytery  of  Binghamton.  —At  the  meeting 
held  at  Hancock,  September  17-18,  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Gregory  of  Nichols  was  Moderator. 
Mr.  Wendell  Prime  Keeler  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  On  the  revision  question 
it  was  resolved:  That  the  Presbytery  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  expresses  its  preference  for  the  third 
proposition  of  the  Assembly’s  Oommittee, 
which  is,  to  supplement  our  present  doctrinal 
standards  with  a  briefer  statement  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  most  surely  believed  among  ns,  express¬ 
ing  in  simple  language  the  faith  of  the  church 
in  loyalty  to  the  system  of  doctrine  contained 
in  Holy  Scripture  and  held  by  the  Reformed 
Ohurches,  with  the  understanding  that  the  new 
statement  is  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  John  McVey,  S.  O. 

|The  Presbytery  of  Oayuga  held  a  delight, 
ful  session  at  King's  Ferry,  September  26-6 
Pastor  Brass  and  his  good  people  extended  a 
most  cordial  hospitality.  The  Rev.  E.  L. 
Jones,  the  retiring  Moderator,  preached  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sermon  on  Kept  by  the  Power  of  God 
through  Faith.  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Vicker  was 
chosen  Moderator  and  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Perthing 
Temporary  Olerk.  Delegates  to  Synod  are: 
Ministers,  W.  H.  Hubbard,  George  B.  Stewart 
D.D.,  J.  Wilson  Brainard,  James  S.  Stubble¬ 
field  and  T.  B.  Griswold;  elders,  William  J. 
Donovan,  Weedsport;  J.  Y.  Davis,  Union 
Springs;  F.  M.  Prentice,  Auburn  First;  S.  O. 
Fessenden,  King’s  Ferry ;  James  G.  Hamilton, 
Auburn  Central.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Fitschen  was 
re-elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary. 
In  the  matter  of  revision  Presbytery  voted  for 
a  new  Creed  as  first  choice  and  revision  of  the 
old  as  second  choice.  The  Aurora  Church  are 
hoping  soon  to  have  a  pastor.  Genoa  Second 
will  soon  be  supplied  when  owing  to  our  ex¬ 
cellent  system  of  Presbyterial  self-support  all 
our  churches  will  have  regular  services.  The 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence.  Owing  to  serious 
illness  he  was  not  able  to  be  present. 

C.  H.  B. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  met  at  Ash¬ 
land,  September  18,  with  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Jndson.  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Fraser  was 
elected  Moderator.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  for  an  anti-polygamy  constitutional 
amendment.  A  standing  Committee  'on  the 
American  Bible  Society  was  elected.  Mr.  Silas 
W.  Stndley  of  Catskill  was  licensed  for  one 
year  as  Local  Evangelist.  The  Hon.  John 
Cadman  of  Hudson  was  elected  Commissioner 
to  Auburn  Seminary  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Presbytery  answered  the  Assembly’s  overtures 
as  to  Pastors  Emeritus  and  the  Reception  of 
Ministers  from  other  Bodies  in  the  affirmative ; 


and  deferred  action  on  the  other  overtures. 
In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Presbytery  answered  the 
fist  question  of  the  Assembly’s  Oommittee  in 
the  negative,  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  one ;  and 
question  three,  proposing  a  briefer  statement 
of  our  doctrines,  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  vote 
of  fourteen  to  one.  The  following  are  the 
delegates  to  Synod :  Ministers,  Henry  M.  Dodd, 
Christopher  G.  Hazard  and  Fenwick  B. 
Fraser. ;  elders,  William  Hitchcock  of  Big 
Hollow,  John  A.  Newell  of  Windham  and  M. 
W.  Richmond  of  Ashland.  After  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Ashland 
Church,  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Yalatie,  October  23,  at  3  P.M. 

C.  G.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  met  at  Somer¬ 
set,  N.  Y.,  September  17  and  18.  The  Rev.  E. 
D.  Hardin  of  Niagara  Falls  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator.  The  Stated  Clerk  was  authorized  to 
enroll  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Ellin- 
wood,  pastor-elect  at  Medina,  upon  receipt  of 
his  credentials  from  Rochester  Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  E.  W.  Twichell  and  Elder  W.  F. 
Evans  gave  interesting  reports  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Suitable  action  was  taken  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Coann  of  Albion,  for 
many  years  a  faithful  Trustee  of  Presbytery. 
Mr.  Alexander  Carey  of  Albion  was  elected 
his  successor.  The  Rev.  Duncan  Cameron  was 
re-elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary. 
Commissioners  to  Synod  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows  The  Rev.  Messrs.  B.  M.  Nyoe,  J.  C. 
Mechlin,  S.  F.  Sharp  and  B.  D.  Hardin  and 
Elders  Ira  B.  Carey,  A.  J.  Hathaway,  O.  P. 
Scovell  and  C.  M.  Young.  By  a  vote  of  18 
to  7,  Presbytery  voted  in  favor  of  the  third 
question  propounded  by  Assembly’s  Committee 
on  revision,  and  by  vote  of  16  to  8.  “If  this 
desired  supplemental  action  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  present  time  we  do  most  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  made  in  May,  1879.*’  Action  was 
deferred  until  next  spring  on  the  overtures  on 
Limitation  of  Time  of  Licensure  of  Candidates 
and  on  Constitutional  Rule  No.  3.  The  over¬ 
tures  on  Pastor*  Emeritus,  Supply  of  Vacant 
Churches  and  Ministers  from  Other  Denomina¬ 
tions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Those 
not  Ministerial  Membership  in  Prsbyteries, 
Resignation  of  Ministers  and  Salaries  of  Minis¬ 
ters  were  answered  in  the  negative.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
was  approved.  Action  was  taken  seeking  to 
secure  better  system  in  giving  to  the  several 
Boards.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held 


at  Holly.  7At  a  popular  service  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the^Rev.  S. 
F.  Sharp  on  The  Northfield  Conference  of  1900 
and  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Twichell  and  j  Hardin 
on  China.  H.  T.  Chadsey,  B.^C.  j; 

IOWA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  met  at  Wapello, 
September  11-12.  As  a  stimulus  to  a  better 
meeting  of  Presbytery  itself,  there  preceded  it 
a  Presbyterial  convention  of  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  An  excel¬ 
lent  program  was  rendered  by  the  Christian 
Endeavors  of  the  churches  of  Presbytery, 
covering  very  practical  subjects  in  a  very  able 
way.  Addresses  were  also  given  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  Synod.  The  convention  closed  with 
two  able  addresses  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  giving  glimpses  here  and  there  of  the 
achievements  of  Presbyterians  as  a  whole. 
Many  Presbyterians  old  and  young  do  not  know 
the  grandness  of  their  Chnroh.  It  all  proved 
an  inspiration  to  better  work  and  a  greater  loy¬ 
alty.  The  convention  closed  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  11th  and  Presbytery  convened  at  7.30, 
the  Rev.  J.  Worthington  Stark  of  Bloomfield 
preaching.  Elder  W.  E.  Blake  of  Burlington 
was  chosen  Moderator  and  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Fisher  of  Mont  Rose  Temporary  Clerk.  Elder 
Blake  proved  to  be  an  excellent  Moderator; 
while  giving  time  for  discussions,  he  did  not 
fail  to  facilitate  business.  George  H.  Duty 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis, 
the  Rev.  J.  K.  Alexander  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Ainslee  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
Two  young  men,  B.  E.  Myers  and  B.  Z.  Mc¬ 
Cullough  were  received  under  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery  and  were  encouraged  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  college  with  a  view  to  the  ministry. 
The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  benevolences 
showed  an  unusual  interest  and  an  increase  all 
along  the  line.  When  the  question  of  revision 
was  reached,  the  interest  became  intense. 
'The  vote  stood :  Two  for  revision,  six  for  a 
briefer  statement  of  the  doctrines  surely  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  Church  and  twenty-nine  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  whole  subject.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  impression  that  those  who  were  the  in¬ 
stigators  of  the  movement  for  revision  at  this 
particular  time  were  men  who  were  not  even 
loyal  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  much  lees 
could  they  be  expected  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
a  Creed  in  harmony  with  its  teachings,  should 
one  be  formulated  briefer  or  otherwise,  that 
would  be  faithful  to  the  inspired  Word.  So 
the  whole  matter  was  voted  down  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Winfield  the  second  Tuesday  of  r  ext  April. 
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Oxro'CC’zx  Bxros.  cA?  Oo. 

PHILAn  raw  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

AT.WT-  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMOR&. 
OONraOTBD  BT  PBITATB  WIRBS. 

Kemben  N.  Y.,  PtallA.,  and  BalUmore  Stock  Exoh’a 

isnt  Seraritlee  on  commlaBlon.  We  InTettment 

Securities. 

kTorable  terms,  and  make  collection  .  . 

t  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
1^11  a,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
Countries,  including  South  Africa. 

I .FTTF.11H  We  also  bur  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
m^e  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
UlT  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Trarel- 
CBEDIT.  ler*’  Credits,  ayallable  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


Jutf  PuUithed. 

The  Cathedral  Paragraph  Psalter 

Containing  the  Canticles,  Proper  Psalms  and 
the  Twenty  Selections  of  Psalms 
arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Pointed  for  Chanting 
With  Brief  Notes  on  the  Psalter. 


The  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck,  D.  D. 

Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.,  21  East  ITjh  St,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  :  THE  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 


Laces. 

Lace  Collarettes,  Rufflings, 

Lace  Boleros,  Ties,  Stocks  and  Yokes. 

Veilings,  Feather  Boas. 

Lace  and  Metal  Application. 

Cloth  of  Gold. 

Lace  Robes,  Flounces,  Handkerchiefs. 

Lace  Novelties. 

4fc. 


NEW  YORK. 


Frederick  A.  Booth  23  BAS^dth^^^ 

BARB  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLBCTINO  RBNT5 


latenscly  interesting,  highly 
criginal.casy  to  pcrform.W  ortis, 
mnain.  anii  mArrhinir  rnmnlotA.  I _ 

^All  BCCUCO  CbUVt  VUCtl'IBd'Vg'B  1  lAIABiiA  4A  W\A«  *  ^  CiHi 

vxoM  *Serri<*e«  trrtVf<w/  Send  for  sample  copy  and  bo 
convincf'd.  “A  CbriMtmasC'rUBadCp’’  15c.co».yor  irL‘-W 
cloz.  **4BypwieM’ ChriMl  luc.*  70c.  floz.  **Tbe 

Charmed  Uardon,^  I0o.»  75o.  doz.  **  Winding  tuo 
Artio  Pole,*’  by  the  little  Frost  Fairies  in  A  Christmas 
('rusade,  is  th«  entest,  tbingimaRinnble.  At  n*l  dpa’c^-^. 
J.  A  P.  U.  MYKKSp  John  Street*  Aew  York 


7%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to 
actual  settlers  <mly.  18  years'  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  map  showing  location  of  lands.  Over  $300,000 
Invested.  None  but  SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYINO  loans 
on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDEK,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 

ORGANS  of  all  tliet.  Latest  Improvementa. 

11°°’^'  a  AA  n  BOSTON-NEW  YORK 

nASTINGS  uO.,  phil’a-chicago 

Main  Offee  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


The  Magazine  Education 

Is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  monthly 
magaxlnes.  Fully  up  to  date.  It  should  be  within 
reach  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes  the  fact  that 
teaching  Is  a  great  profession  ana  not  a  mere  “make 
■hlff  to  get  a  living. 

Librarians  should  include  EDUCATION  in  their  list 
tor  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  best  educational  thought.  Universally 
commended  by  the  best  educational  authorities.  $3.00 
a  year:  35  cents  a  copy:  sample  copy  tor  6  two-cent 
stamps. 

A  ‘  Symposium”,  by  leading  educators,  on  Problems 
Facing  the  ( 1 )  (Allege,  ( 8 )  Normal  SebooL  ( 3 )  Aca¬ 
demy,  (4)  High  School,  (S)  Our  Public  Schools  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  in  June  to  Dec.  Nos. 
of  EDUCATION.  These  nnmhere  free  to  anyone  sending 
u  $$.00  for  a  new  subscription  for  1900. 

KASSON  &  PALMER 

PUBUSHERS 

SO  Btomfield  Street,  BOSTON  MASS' 


3.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  8.  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

or  non-resldente,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
algLest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  it  can  be 
wTd.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
efieetlng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man- 
igement  of  yonr  property  write  ns.  HONEY  LOANED  at  6 
ftt  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
Estate  at  40  per  cent,  actnal  casn  value.  References  fnmlshed. 
109  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  is 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Fall  Offer. 
Address. 

THE  COSIOPOUTAH  MAGAZINE, 

Agents'  Department,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOLY  LAND 

Argonaut.  Sixth  season,  hallings:  Feb.  2,  Apr.  13;  duration 
42  to  68  days,  according  to  cruise  se'ected;  visiting 
Genoa,  Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Pommii, 
Crete,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Ephesus.  Constantinople,  Bey- 
rout  (Baalbec  and  Damascus),  Nazareth,  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Jaffa,  Jemsalem,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Malta,  Sicily, 
Algiers.  Gibraltar,  etc.  $575  and  up,  including  land 
excursions  and  all  incidental  expenses  as  specified. 
Write  to-day  for  II  ustrated  program.  flDIthlT 
testimonials  and  full  partlcul  is  frtt.  I  IK  Ip  N  I 

European  Tourist  Co.,  156  oth  Ave.,  S.  Y.  W 1 1 1 1 II  I 


IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

High  Grade 

Housefurnishing  Qoo|djS 

cordially  invite  inspection  of  their  enlarged  prem¬ 
ises.  The  old  store  has  been  extended  through 
to  41st  St.,  so  that  our  immense  stock  may  be 
easily  shown. 

Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen,  Laundry, 
Cellar,  Dining-Room,  Library,  Pantry,  Hall, 
Bath,  and  Stable. 

Only  Best  Manufactured  Goods:  In  Cutlery. 
COOKING  UTENSILS,  CROCKERY.  FIRE  PROOF 
EARTHEN  and  PORCELAIN  COOKING  WARE, 
CHINA  and  GLASS.  SANITARY  ARTICLES  tor  sick¬ 
room  and  nnrse^.ICE-CREAM  FREEZERS,  CLOTH  ES- 
WRINGERS.  WOODEN  and  WILLOW  WARE,  FIRE 
SETS,  ANDIRONS,  and  FENDERS  In  BRASS  and 
IRON ;  CARPET-SWEEPERS.  HOUSECLEANINO 
Articles.^  . . . . 

Eddy  Refrigerators7&cy7&c. 

Goods  Delivered  Free  to  any  part  of  the 
“  Greater  New  York,”  or  carefully  Packed  and 
Delivered  at  Stations  within  lOO  miles. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

130  and  132  West  42d  St. 

135  W.  41st  St. 

BETWEEN  BROADWAY  AND  6th  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


Choice  of  THREE  DISTINCT  ROUTES  . . . 
through  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

stop-over*  at  Ull  Colorado  and,  Utah  reoorto ; 
Denver,  Colorado  Springe,  OlenxDood  Springe, 
Salt  iMlee  City  mnd  Ogden,. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN 
AND  TOURIST  SLEEPERS. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Perfect  Dining 
€}ar  Service.  Three  Trains  Daily.  Pullman 
Sleepers  through  between  Chicago  and  San 
Prsmeieco.  For  iUuetrated,  pamphlets  address 

CEO.  W.  HEINTZ,  Cen’I.  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  COPLAND,  Ceneral  Agent, 

SU  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill, 


THE  ONLY 

Trans-Continental  Line 

Passing  directly  through  Salt  lahe  City 
is  the 

RIO  GRANDE 

WESTERN 

RAILWAY... 


Drl3AACiH0HW;EYEWATER 


LYES 


50RE 


THIS  IS  THE  COAL 
THAT  MAKES  THE  STEAM 
THAT  TURNS  THE  WHEELS 
THAT  PULL  THE  TRAIN| 
ON  THE'  ' 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


Church  Furnishings 


Pulpits,  Pulpit  Chairs,  Com¬ 
munion  Tables,  Soatinff,  etc. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

O.  W.  Pfrein^,  Mgr.,  flmad 
Rapidh  Sciiuitl  Fumll«r«  Works, 
Eaa  ern  OfTice,  814  Conat*bl6 
Bldg  ,  New  York.  Wettern  Office, 
Corner  WaLasb  Avenue  And 
WMiiingtoa  SL,  Chicago 


